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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





Hifloire de [ Académie Royale des Infcriptions et Belles Lettres, Fe.— 
The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles 
Lettres; with the literary Memoirs extracted from the regif- 
ters of that Academy, from the Year 1761 to 1763, inclu- 
five. Vols. 31 and 32. 4to. Paris, 1768. 


HE very narrow limits to which we are confined in our 
T accounts of foreign publications will only admit of our 
giving a general view of what is contained in thefe two curious 
and interefting volumes. It would, indeed, require feveral 
numbers of our Appendix to give a diftinét and fatisfactory ab- 
ftract of them; we fhall not therefore attempt what the nature 
of our defign renders impracticable. 

The hiftorical part of the 31ft volume opens with fome ge- 
neral obfervations on certain paflages in Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, concerning the hiftory of Egypt. Monf. Dupuis, to 
whom we are indebted for thefe obfervations, tells us, that in 
the ages of ignorance men read little, and underftood lefs, but 
believed whatever they read, even without underftanding it. 
When knowlege began to diffufe itfelf over Europe, the an- 
tients were univerfally admired; men were dazzled by their 
{plendor: fome errors, however, were foon difcovered in them, 
and this difcovery gave rife to a general diftruft. Herodotus, 
Ariftotle, Pliny the elder, &c. were only accounted idle dreamers, 
and ftory-tellers. 

It is doing a fervice to the republic of letters, M. Dupuis 
tells us, to re-eftablifh the credit of thefe venerable antients, 
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and this is what he endeavours to do, by refuting fome ob- 
yections made by Mr. Goguet and other modern writers, in re- 
gard to fome parts of the hiftory of Sefoftris, Polygamas, the 
culture of vines, &c. thofe who are converfant with fuch fub- 
jets will be pleafed with his obfervations. 

The fecond article is a kind of commentary upon two paf- 
fages in the fecond book of Herodotus, concerning two very 
remarkable temples, of one ftone, tranfported ftom the quar- 
ries of Egypt, one to Sais, the other to Butos, two towns in 
that part of Egypt, called Delta. Cownt Caylus enters into 
a very minute account of all the operations that were neceflary: 
in order to the execution of fuch bold and aftonifhing defigns ; 
his obfervatidns are extremely*curious, and fhew a very exten- 
five knowledge of antiquity. In fuch refearches, indeed, there 
is great room for conjecture; his conjectures, however, are 
very ingenious, though fometimes more fanciful than folid and 
judicious. 

We are indebted likewife to Count Caylus for the third and 
fourth articles, which felate to fome antient monuments of the 
Egyptians, for whofe glory he is a warm and zealous advocate. 

‘The fubject of the fifth article is, the antient Parafites, ef- 
pecially thofe of the theatre—the other articles in the hifto- 
rical part of this volume, relate to the lives of Afpafia, the 
Orator Calvus, the Philofophers Sextius, Muforiius and Proclus, 
the cuftom of carrying fire before the Roman emperors, the 
fourth: eclogue of Virgil; the Philoctetes of Sophocles, the 
_——- of Euripides, the firft inhabitants of Greece, &c. 

Cc. 

The hiftorical part is followed by the Eloges of Abbé Sallier, 
Abbe du Refnel, M. Bon, M. le Cardinal Paffionei, M. Lé- 
vefque, M. Falconet; M. Racine, and M. de Bougainville. 
As moft of thefe academicians have diftinguifhed themfelves in 
the Republic of Letters, it would give us p'cafure to lay before 
our readers part of what is faid in regard to cach of them; the 
flowers that are fcattered over their tombs, though fcattered, 
perhaps, with too much profufion, cannot fail of giving plea- 
{ure to every humane reader, who is concerned for the honour 
of literature. But we fhal] confine ourfelves to the Eloge of 
Monf. Razine. 

Lewis Racine, fecond fon of the great RActNE, was born 
on the fecond of Nov. 1692. The Chef-d’auvres of the father 
are to the fon fo many titles of the higheft nobility that is 
known in the whcle empire of letiers. He has done more than 
the defcendants of heroes generally do; he has refleSicd no dif- 
grace on his illuftrious birth. ‘Ihe Euripides of France had 
left the theatre at that maturity of age, when a happy geniusy 
perfected by ftudy and reflection, periorms miracles; Jired ot 
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trofe applaufes, which penetrate to the inmoft recefles of the 
heart, but which only produce there a momentary joy, he re- 
nounced them in order to raife his mind to immortal objects. 
The holy fcriptures were his only ftudy, chriftian morality the 
only rule of his condudt, and a good confcience his only joy; 
and if the fire of poetry rekindled in his veins, it was only to 
infpire him with fublime fongsin honour of religion. ‘The fon 
followed the example of the father; his fentiments were the 
fame, his ftudies the fame, and his virtues the fame. Nature had 

iven hima ftrong inclination for the theatre; Britannicus, Mi- 
thridates, and Iphigenia invited him thither, and prefented him 
with crowns; he knew how to refift fuch ftrong attraQiives, and 
denied him(elf the pleafure of entering into an illuftrious career, 
which his father had made hafte to quit; and it may be faid 
with truth that the life of Lewis Racine was a continuation of 
the laft years of his father. 

He loft him when he only knew him by the title of father ; he 
had, however, already received from him the feeds of virtue. 
Racine, till his laft breath, had been careful to form the 
heart of his fon; and when feized with a mortal diforder, he 
was waiting, with humble refignation, for the decrees of pro- 
vidence, at that very moment, which was for ever to feparate him 
from a family which he loved with the utmoft tendernefs. His fon 
Lewis, who was then only fix years of age, was fitting by him, 
and reading fuch books of devotion as were fuited to his age, 
and which at the fame time that they inftruéted the child, nou- 
rifhed the humble piety of the author of Athalia. ‘This good 
father had taken care to fecure an excellent education to his fon, 
by recommending him to M. Rollin, at that time principal of 
the College of Beauvais. His mother placed him early under 
the tuition of this able mafter, who, by his writings, is now 
become mafter to the whole French youth. He had likewife 
the advantage of receiving the inftructions, and of feeing the 
example of M. Méfenguy, one of the moft virtuous and learned 
ecclefiaftics in the whole kingdom. The ftudies of young Ra- 
cine were directed by thefe able and experienced mafters, and 
his mind eftablifhed in the principles of true wifdom and tafte. 
He compofed verfes, but he was obliged to conceal them from 
his mother. As fhe was the widow of one of the greatcft poets 
of France, and left in very moderate circumftances, fhe had 
no prejudices in favour of poetry; fhe dreaded the mules, 
and looked upon them as Sirens, furrounded with fhipwrecks. 
Boileau himfelf, by a kind of treafon, difcouraged him from 
cultivating an acquaintance with the mufes. Frm the beginning 
of the world, faid he frequently to him, there has never appeared 
@ great poet, the fon of a great pect; and befides, you ought to know 


better than any perfon what this kind of glory leads to. Thefe re- 
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monftrances were ufelefs; i/ falloit, fays the author of this 
Eloge, qu’un aiglon prit Teffor, et que le fils de Racine fit des vers, 

When he left college, he applied himfelf to the ftudy of the 
law, but having no relifh for this profeflion, he took the eccle- 
fiaftical habit and went to the fathers of the oratory de nétre 
dame des vertus. During the three years he ftaid in this place, 
he compoefed his poem upon grace, by which, beginning as his 
father had ended, he co:fecrated the firft fruits of his genius, 
and devoted himielf to the fervice of religion. “This was neither 
the fhorteft nor the eafieft way of fucceeding upon Parnaflus, 
and the boldnefs of this enterprize fhewed more of the love of 
truth, than of a paffion for a vain and frivolous reputation. 
Quel effai. fays our author, pour un pocte de fon age, d’abandonner 
les ruiffeaux et Pimail des pratries, pour —— un fentier etroit, 
efcarpe, prefque inacceffible et environné de tenébres, ou il falloit 
marcher avec précaution entre d.ux abymes. Il y marcha d'un pas 
ferme, ad la lueur de flambeau de la fot; il fema de fleurs cés pré- 
cipices. L ‘auflé re th.ologte s embellit entre fes mains, et prit les bril- 
lantes couleurs de la poéfie, fans rien ferdre de fa fevire majefle. 

The perufal of this poem, which he could not refute to his 
friends and acquaintance, having introduced him into the world, 
he loft his relifh for folitude, and quitted the ecclefiaftical hnebiie. 
Chancellor D’Agueffeau had at that time retired to Frefne; he 
had been a friend to the father, and defired to fee the fon. The 
exile of this illuftrious maviftrate was to our poet a fource of 
delight; he found in one man all that he could have expected 
at court, which is the creat object of the moft ardent defires of 
every young poet. He enjoyed in peace and tranquillity thofe 
pure and genuine pleafures which the wifdom, the delicate dif- 
cernment, the extenfive knowledge, the rich and exuberant 
imagination of the mafter of this delightful place afforded him. 
He admired the mild and gentle folendor which the chancellor’s 
banifhment diffufed over his virtue ; it only excluded the cares and 
perplexities of life, and refembled one of thofe cool, clear, and 
ferene nights which fuceeeds a day of burning heat in the midit 
of fummer. When D’ Aguefleau was recalled, they both quitted 
their agreeable retreat with tears and regret; to the magiftrate 
it had been the feat of ftudy and tranquillity, to the poet a ‘ {chool 
of knowledge and virtue. 

The knowledge of antiquity and the learned languages opened 
to M. Racine a way into this academy. He had, befides, an- 
other title to this diftinGtion, which, bensurable as it was, 
would not alone have been fufficient. His father had feen the 
firft eftablifhment of the academy of Belles-Lettres, and was 
ene of its firft members. “The fon was admitted on the 8th of 
Augufl i719, and it was as much on his father’s account, as on 
that 
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that of his own perfonal merit, that his place was preferved to 
him during the long abfence which the fituation of his private 
affairs rendered neceflary. 

The author of this H/oge goes on to give an account of the 
civil employments which the narrownefs of M. Racine’s for- 
tune obliged him to accept, and to remove to a confider- 
able diftance from the capital; after which he proceeds as 
follows. 

Employments fo foreign to literature did not rob him of his 
love of ftudy ; he paid his tribute to our academy by thofe me- 
moirs which he came to read to us almoft every year, and it 
was during his exercife of thefe feveral functions that he com- 
poled his poem upon religion, his epiftles upon man, and upon 
the foul of brutes, his odes, his reflections upon poetry, and 
the memoirs of the life of his father, whofe letters he publifhed to- 
ecther with thofe of Boileau. Of thefe different compofitions, 
his poem upon religion is undoubtedly the beft: an immortal 
work, where poetry fupports itfelf by a divine force and energy, 
without borrowing the charms of fiction; where truth, in its 
native and genuine gatb, fheds a gentle though not a dazzling 
luftre, and captivates our reafon without lulling it afleep by the 
enchantments of fancy. God, the human foul, revelation, 
redemption, the morals and the myfteries of Chriftianity, are 
the fublime objects to which this poet exalts his view! What 
life, what truth in his paintings ! what judgment in the choice 
and connection of his proofs, which are arranged in fuch a 
manner as to reflect light on each other !_ what art in the colour- 
ing! it is the pencil of Virgil and of Homer, or to {peak more 
juftly, the divine flame which was lighted up in the breafts of 
Motes, of David, and the Prophets. ‘The poet, feized with 
this facred enthufiafm, tranfports us, in the conclufion of his 
poem, to the end of time; fhews us the ruins of the univerfe, 
the gates of eternity opening witha dreadful noife, and difcover- 
ing to our view the punifhments of the wicked, and the re- 
wards of the righteous. Befides the beauties wherewith the 
poem abuunds, it has this merit, which is feldom to be found, 
that the poet’s attention is conitantly fixed upon his fubje&, 
never upon himfelf or his reader. He expected no crowns but 
from the hands of religion, and was penetrated with the maxim, 
with which he concludes the difcourfe prefixed to his tranflation 
of Paradife Loft, viz. that a poet who fings of religion with a 
view to be rewarded hy men, has made a bad choice of a fubjed., 

Such was the ufe which Monf. Racine made of his leifure, 
without neglecting, in any refpect, the duties of his office. It 
was thus, that in a kind of exile, he kept up his acquaintance 
with letters, and the words of Horace might with great proe 


pricty have been applied to him ; 
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Cum tu inter feabiem tantam et contagia lucri, 
Nil parvum fapias, et adbuc fublimia cures. 

In 1728 he married a lady at Lyons with a confiderable for. 
tune, which placed him in more eafy circumftances, and enabled 
him to quit an employment which had no charms for him, 
When reftored to his native country and to the academy of 
Belles Lettres, which he had never loft fight of, he devoted 
himfelf entirely to his favourite ftudies. In 1752, he publifhed 
three volumes, the two firft of which contain remarks on the 
tragedies of his father ; he examines the plan, the characters, 
the general and particular beauties of each piece; nay he even 
affumes the character of a critic, and cenfures what his father 
himfelf would have cenfured, had he revifed his own works. 
The third volume is a treatife upon dramatic poetry, both an- 
tient and modern. : 

He afterwards formed a more difficult enterprize, viz. that of 
tranflating Milton’s Paradife Loft into French, There was 
already a tranflation of this poem in that language, which was 
much admired, and allowed by M. Racine ta be an elegaut one; 
but he had heard feveral Englifh gentlemen complain that the 
tranflator had often deviated from the original, and inferted or- 
naments in feveral places, where the fimplicity of Milton would 
have had a much better effect. Rolli, the Italian tranflator; 
was of the fame opinion. M, Racine admired Milton, and 
affiened him the third place among epic poets, next to Homer 
and Virgil. After having ftudied the Englifh language with 
great attention, he undertook to give a new tranflation of 
Milton, more agreeable to the original. He added notes to it, 
the author’s life, and two difcourfes, one upon the work itfelf, 
the other upon epic poetry in general. He likewife tranflated 
Addifon’s remarks. It does not belong to me to eftimate the 
merits of the two tranflations. Milton is great in each of them ; 
but in M. Racine, faysour Author, ¢’e/f une grandeur plus fombre 
et plus fauvage: le potte Anglois y conferve toute la fierte Britannique, 
fans aucune complaifance pour les oreilles Frangoifes.’ ’ 

This was the laft fruit of his ftudies. Not long before the 
publication of this work, a fatal accident extinguifhed his ardor 
for ftudy, and fpread a mortal poifon over the remainder of his 
days. He loft what was dearer to him than life itfelf; he loft 
an only fon, whom he had educated with the tendereft care. 
This fon was nourifhed in the bofom of letters, and promifed 
to be an honour to them. His character, which was gentle, 
candid, and adorned with the moft amiable fimplicity, refem- 
bled that of his father and grand-father; and from his earlieft 
years had gained him a great number of friends, Having oc- 
cation to go to Spain to tranfact fome bufinefs, he had the mis- 
fortune to be at Cadiz at the time of the dreadful earthquake 
lena 4 ae ae ras i which 
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which deftroyed Lifbon, and filled all Europe with confterna- 
tion. As he was riding in a poft-chaife along the fea hore, 
in order to be prefent at a marriage-ceremony to which he was 
invited, the fea {welling all on a fudden, and darting furioufly 
beyond its natwral limits, fwept him away and buried him in 
its waves, and together with him all the joys and hopes of his 
father. M. Racine, overwhelmed with throw, could fcarce 
furvive the news of this melancholy event; he relinquifhed his 
ftudies and fold his library together with a valuable collection 
of prints, referving no books but fuch as were proper to heighten 
his relifh for another and better world, after which he ardently 
afpired. ‘The converfation of a few friends, the meetings of 
our academy, a fmall garden which he had in the faubourg 
Saint-Denys, and to which he went every day during the fine 
feafon of the year tocultivate flowers and plants, were his only 
pleafures. In his retreat, he employed himfelf in correcting 
his two poems, a new edition of which has appeared fince his 
death, and in compofing fome works upon pious fubjects, which 
have not yet feen the light. 

Two years before his death, he had fome flight attacks of an 
apoplexy, and from that time he thought of nothing but of 
preparing himfelf for his laft change. When death approached, 
he {poke of it not with that blind indifference which dignifies 
itfelf with the title of philofophy, but with a truly Chriftian 
refignation. He pioufly received his laft fummons, and finifhed 
his courfe on the twenty-ninth of January 1763. 

If poetry procured fame and honour to M. Racine, it ma 
likewife be faid, that his charaf&ter and manners did honour to 
poetry. He had none of thofe failings which poets are generally 
reproached with, excepting that of being often difrait ; though 
he was bold and fometimes fingular in his opinions concerning 
matters merely indifferent, he was very patient of contradiction, 
but yielded only to evidence, which he thought was feldom to 
be found. Whenhe was engaged in difputes, the mildnefs and 
gentlenefs of his character produced the fame effects in him as 
politenefs daes in others. Sincere and upright in his condu@, 
and poflefled of genuine fimplicity of manners, he was a ftranger 
to difguife and affectation: his modefty never allowed him to 
{peak of his own works, and where he was ignorant, he ac- 
knowledged it with greater readinefs than he fpoke of what he 
knew. He had neither malice nor jealoufy, and faw nothing in 
men but their good qualities ; took pleafure in offices of bene- 
ficence, and in fpeaking well of others ; and was ever difpofed 
to relieve the needy and diftrefled to the utmoft of his abilities. 
He was a good hufband, a good father, a tender and active 
friend, and a zealous citizen. Diftinguifhed talents he confidered 
Ll4 only 
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only as the ornaments of humanity, whereas folid and fubftan. 
tial worth, hethought, was feated in the heart. 

No apology, we are perfuaded, is neceflary for inferting this 
eloge; the very name of Racine muft be dear to every man of 
letters and tafte, and an acquaintance with the charaéter and 
writings of thofe who have diftinguifhed thenvflelves in the re- 
public of letters, and whofe lives have done honour -to re- 
Jigion, cannot fail of being acceptable to almoft every clafs of 
readers. 

The eulogiums are followed by twelve memoirs; the three firft 
which are by M. Gibert, and relate to the chronology of the 
Kings of Judah and Ifrael, the reigns of fome of the Kings of 
Babylon and Perfia, and the year of the antient Perfians. 

The next five memoirs are by M. L’Abbe Mignot, and re- 
Jate to the lives, manners, cuftoms, dodtrines, opinions, &c. 
of the antient Indian philofophers. ‘T"hey are replete with eru- 
dition, and to thofe who are fond of fuch enquiries they muft 
afford no fmall pleafure and entertainment. ‘The author ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with antient writers, fupports his 
opinions very plaufibly, writes in an agreeable manner and 
with great perfpicuity. How far his opinions are jult, we fhall 
not take upon us to determirle: in fuch refearches it is impof- 
fible to arrive at certainty; a very fmall degree of probability 
is perhaps the utmoft that can be attained. Every enquiry 
which has for its object the fentiments and opinions of antient, 
efpecially of eaftern nations, is attended with great, we had almoft 
faid, infuperable difficulties. “The bold metaphors, which the 
oriental fages made ufe of, their allegories, which admit of va- 
rious fenfes, the difficulty of tranflating their expreffions with- 
out altering their ideas, are obftacles which it is not eafy for 
the mcft penetrating critic to furmount, and muft prevent his 
entering the fanctuary of their theology and philofophy. 

Abbe Mignot enters into a difcuffion of this queftion.—Are 
the Indians indebted for their doétrines, their worfhip, and 
their policy, to the Egyptians or to themfelves ?’—The firft 
memoir contains an account of what the antients have tranf- 
mitted to us concerning the lives, manners, and cuftoms of the 
Indizn philofophers, their different feéts, their founder, &c. 
and our Author fhews that Buppa, who is confidered, through 
the who'e Faft, as the father of the Indian philofophy, flourifh- 
ed athoufand years at leaft before our common era, ata time 
when it cannot be fuppofed that Egypt had any communication 
with India. 

As fome learned men have fuppofed, from different marks of 
refemblance, that there was a communication, from the earlieft 
times, between the two nations, Abbé Mignot, in his fecond 
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memoir, confiders thefe marks, and fhews that they are too 
equivocal to prove any thing ; he oppofes to them certain laws 
and cuftoms among the Indians fo directly contrary to the laws 
and cuftoms of the Egyptians, as to deftroy the very idea of 
there being any communication between them. 

In his third memoir he examines the different ways by which 
it is fuppofed there was a communication between the two 
nations, and endeavours to prove that the conqueft of India b 
the Egyptians, under the conduct of Ofiris, was fabulous, or 
at leaft very uncertain, and that Sefoftris never carried his arms 
into that country. He attempts to fhew likewife that a com- 
munication could not be eftablifhed between the two nations by 
means of commerce, as the Egyptians had no commerce, in 
general, before the reign of Pfammetichus, which was pofte- 
rior to the eftablifhment of the Indian philofophy, and, in par- 
ticular, none with India before the Ptolemies. To thefe diffe- 
rent proofs he adds the acknowledgment of the moft zealous 
advocates for the Egyptian commerce, who allow, that before 
the period he mentions, it was carried on by the intervention of 
the Phenicians ; from which it follows, he fays, that it was 
more reafonable to expect to find Phenician ideas in India than 
Egyptian opinions. He tells us farther on this head, that what 
is faid concerning the tranfmigrations of Egyptian priefts into 
India, on account of the perfecutions that were raifed againft 
them in their own country, is abfolutely without any founda- 
tion ; and even fuppofing fuch tranfmigrations real, thefe priefts, 
he fays, would have found in India, not only an eftablifhed 
form of worfhip and a fyftem of policy, but philofophy ho- 
noured and cultivated by a great number of Indians. From all 
which obfervations he concludes that the Egyptians could not be 
reckoned the matters or teachers of the indians. 

As a farther proof of this, he compares, in his fourth and 
fifth memoirs, feveral of the Indian doctrines with thofe of the 
Eeyptians, and fhews that they did not worfhip the fame dei- 
ties, that their Cofmogonies were different, &c. The gene- 
rality of the Egyptians did not raife their thoughts above the 
material world, whereas all the Indians acknowledged an intelli- 
gent caufe, from which all other beings, of what nature foever, 
were emanations; thofe of the Egyptians who allowed of an 
intelligent caufe, reprefented it to themfelves under the idea of 
darknefs and impenetrable obfcurity, a very different idea from 
that of the Indians, who conceived of God as being all lighe, 
The Indian did not diftinguifh the foul of the world from the 
Supreme Being who formed it, but the Egyptian made a fub- 
ordinate being of it. Matter, in the Egyptian fyftem, was 
eternal and felf-exiftent ; in the Indian, it was an emanation 
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fram the firft caufe. The Indian believed that the world hag 
been, and would again be deftroyed by inundations and coy- 
flagrations, which would be followed, as they had already been, 
by its recovery and re-eftablifhment ; the Egyptian, on the 
contrary, was perfuaded that he had nothing to fear from ong 
or the other of thefe calamities. “Thefe differences, according 
to our author, are too ftriking, to fuffer us to think that the 
Indians were the difciples of the Egyptians. 

Some doétrinal points, indeed, were believed by both; but 
it does net follow from this that the Indians were inftrued ig 
them by the Egyptians; they were believed in India long before 
the Ezyptians entered that country, and, befides, their origin 
was not Egyptian: there are no traces of them among the 
Egyptians till they became fubject to the Perfians, and it is 
probable that, out of complaifance to their conquerors, they 
adopted feveral of their ideas, and made ufe of them in ex. 
plaining their fables, efpecially fuch of them as were not in- 
confiftent with that form of external worfhip which they were 
allowed to continue. 

The birth of Pythagoras, which was at Jeaft five hundred 
years later than the cftablifhment of philofophy, in India, will 
not allow us to think that the Indians were inftructed by this 
philofopher, who, inftezd of being their mafter, borrowed f{e- 
veral of his opinions from them. 

Is it Zoroatter then whom we muft adorn with the title of 
the TEACHER of the Indians? This reformer of the religion 
of the Magi, fays our Author, did not make his appearance ig 
the world till three hundred years after Buppa, the chief of 
the Indian philofophy. Before he undertook this reformation, 
he went into India, converfed with the Brachmans, and pro- 
bably adopted fome of their doétrines. 

From all this it follows according to our Author, that the 
Indians were the authors of their own philofophy; this, at 
Jeaft, may be affirmed with certainty, he fays, of the popular 
opinion of the metempfychofis, of which there are no traces 
among the Chaldeans, Phenicians, nor Perfians, but which was 
preached in India, by Buppa, feveral ages before Pythagoras, 

efore the Egyptians had any knowlege of India, and before it 
was adopted by any of them. As to the philofophical notion 
of the emanation of all things from the firft caufe, though it 
was taught likewife by Buppa, it is not equally certain that he 
is the author of it: this doétrine was received in Perfia an¢ 
Chaldea, and from thence might poffibly be carried into India. 

Abbe Mignot affigns the fame origin to architeCture, aftro- 
nomy, and metallurgy, which were honoured in India, he fays, 
in the days of Buppa, that is, more thana thoufand years be- 
fore the common era. 

The 
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The four remaining memoirs of this volume relate to the 


antient languages and religion of Perfia; the two firft are by 


M. Anquetil, the other two by M. L’Abbe Foucher.—In the 
thirty-fecond volume there are many curious, and fome ufeful 
memoirs, which we fhall giye a general account of in the next 


appendix. R e 


L’Efprit de L’Encyclopedie, ou Choix des Articles les plus curieux, 
lis plus agreeables, les plus piquans, les plus philofophiques de ce 
grand Diétionnaire; that is, the moft curious, agreeable, in- 
terefting, and philofophical Articles, felected from the Ency~ 
copedie. 12mo. § Vol. Paris 1768. 





S there are very few perfons who have an opportunity of 
~ confulting the Encyclopedie, the work before us can fcarce 
fail of being acceptable to the public. It contains a great va+ 
riety of Curious and entertaining articles, fuited to almoft every 
clafs of readers. There are no articles upon mathematical, 
theological, medical, or grammatical fubjects ; they all relate to 
philofophy, morality, criticifm, politics and hiftory ; and many 
of them are written by Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, and 
Marmontel. The five volumes contain a hundred and fixty 
articles, which are difpo’ed in alphabetical order, and to the 
firt volume is prefixed a gencral table of them, with the names 
of fuch of the authors as are known. 

In the third volume there is a pretty long article upon hi/ory, 
by M. Voltaire, the fubftance of which we fhall lay before our 
readers, 

The hiftory of events is divided into facred and pro- 
fane. Sacred hiftory is ‘a feries of thofe divine and miraculous 
operations, by which God was formerly pleafed to govern the 
Jewifh nation, and by which he now exercifes our faith. But 
1 fhall not touch upon this refpetable fubject. 

The firft foundations of hiftory are the tales which are told 
by parents to their children, and tranfmitted afterwards from 
one generation ‘to another; they are only probable in their ori- 
gin, and lofe a degree of probability every fucceeding genera 
ration. In procefs of time, fable gains, and truth lofes ground ; 
and hence it-is that the origin of every nation is abfurd. Thus 
the Eoyptians were governed by Gods during many ages ; they 
were afterwards governed by demi-gods; at lait they had 
kings during ‘eleven thoufand three hundred and forty years, 
énd the fun, during this period, had changed his courfe four 
different times. The Phenicians pretended to have been fettled 
in their country during the fpace of thirty thoufand years ; and 
thefe thirty thoufand years were filled with as many prodigies 
* the Exyptian chronology. We know what ftrange and ri- 
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diculous abfurdities are to be met with in the antient hiftory of 
the Greeks; the Romans too, though a grave and ferioys 
people, have wrapt the hiftory of their early ages in fable. This 
people, fo’ modern in comparifon of the Afiatic nations, was 
five hundred years without hiftorians. Accordingly, it is not 
at all furprifing that Romulus was the fon of Mars, that he was 
hurled by a wolf, that he marched at the head of twenty thou. 
fand men from the village of Rome, againft twenty-five thou. 
fand of the village of the Sabines, that he was afterwards made 
a god, that Tarquin the elder cut a flint witha razor, &c. &, 

The firft annals of all our modern nations are equally fabu- 
lous: prodigious and improbable things ought to be related 
merely #s proofs of human credulity 5 they belong to the hiftory 
of opinicns. 

There is but one way of knowing, with certainty, any thing 
concerning antient hiftory, and that is to fee whether there are 
any incontcitible monuments of it remaining: we have only 
three in writing ; the firft is the collection of aftronomical ob. 
jervations which were made at Babylon during nineteen hun- 
dred fucceflive years, fent by Alexander into Greece, and made 
ufe of in Ptolemy’s Almageft. This feries of obfervations 
which reaches 2224 vears before our common era, proves in- 
conteftibly that the Babylonians were a people feveral ages 
before; for aris and fciences are the work of time, and that 
indolence which is natural to man, leaves them thoufands of 
years without any other knowlege but that of nourifhing them- 
felves, guarding again{ft the inclemencies of the feafons, and 
cutting one another’s throats. Let us judge of this by the 
Germans and Englifh in the days of Cafar, by the Tartars at 
prefent, by one half of Africa, and by all the nations we have 
found in America, excepting, in fome refpects, the kingdoms 
of Peru and Mexico. 

‘he fecond monument is the eclipfe of the fun, which was 
calculated at China 2155 years before aur common zra, and 
univerfally acknowledged by aftronomers. The fame mutt be 
taid of the Chinefe as of the Babylonians; they were, un- 
gueftionably, before this, a vaft political body: but what 
places them above all the nations on earth, is this, that for four 
thou’and years, there has been no change ia their laws, thelr 
manners, nor in the language which is fpoken among them by 
their men of let:eis. 

‘Tne third monument, much inferior, indeed, to the other 
two, is the Arundel marbles—and thefe are the only monuments 
which antiqu.ty has to boaft of. — 

What we call antient hiftory, though in reality it 1s very 
modern, reaches no farther back than about three thoufand years: 
before this period, we have nothing but a few probabilitics, = 
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thefe probabilities are preferved in two profane books alone, the 
Chinefe chronicle, and the hiftory of Herodotus. ‘The antient 
Chinefe chronicles relate only to the Chine‘e Empire, which is 
feparated from the reft of the world. Herodotus is more ins 
rerefting for us. When he read the nine books of his hiftory 
io the Greeks, he charmed them by the novelty of his enter- 
prize, by the beauty of his ftile, and, above all, by his fables, 
Almoft the whole of what he relates upon the faith of foreigners, 
is fabulous; what he himfelf faw is true. We learn from him, 
for example, the amazing opulence and fpiendour of Afia 
Minor, which at prefent is reduced tothe greateft poverty. He 
faw at Delphi thofe wonderful golden preients which were fence 
thither by the kings of Lydia, and he {poke to thofe who knew 
Delphi as well as he did himfelf. Now what length of time 
nuft have elapfed, before the kings of Lydia could accumulate 
fomuch fuperfluous treafure, as to enable them to make fuch 
confiderable prefents toa foreign temple ? 

But when Herodotus relates the tales he heard, his book is 
only a romance like the Milefian fables. He tells us of a cer- 
tain king called Candaules, who fhewed his queen naked to his 
friend Gyges, and that this queen, out of modefty, left Gyges 
no other choice but that of killing her hufband, and marrying 
her, or of being put to death himfelf. He teils us of a Del- 
phian oracle, who, in the fpirit of divination, declares that at 
the very time he was {peaking, Croefus, at the diltance of 
a hundred leagues, was ordering a tortoife to be boiled ina 
brazen veflel. Rollin, who repeats all fuch ftories, admires 
the knowlege of the oracle, the modefty of Candaules’s queen, 
and fagely obferves, upon this occafion, that young pcopie 
fhould not be allowed to bathe publicly. “Time is fo valuabie, 
and hiftory fo wide a field, that we ought to be faved the trouble 
of reading fuch fables and fuch moralities. 

. The hittory of Cyrus is quite disfigured by fabulous traditions. 
It is very probable that Cyrus, at the head of a warlike people, 
atually conquered Babylon, which was enervated by effemi- 
nacy and voluptuoufnefs. But we do not even know what 
king it was who reigned at Babylon at that time ; fome fay one, 
others fay another: Herodotus tells us, that Cyrus was killed 
inan expedition againft the Mafiagetea, and Xenophon, in his 
moral and political romance, fays that he died in his bed. 

In this darknefs of hiftory, we only know that, from time 
immemorial, there had been vaft empires, and tyrants, whole 
power was founded upon public wreichednefs, that fuperftition 
governed mankind, that dreams were looked upon as admoni- 
_ from heaven, and that peace and war depended upsn 
hem, 
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When Herodotus, in his hiftory, comes nearer his wa 
times, he is better informed and more to. be depended upon, 
Before thofe grand enterprizes of the Perfians againft the 
Greeks, we have nothing, indeed, but idle tales, wrapt up iri 
childifh fables. Herodotus becomes the model of hiftorians 
when he defcribes the prodigious preparations. that were made 
by Xerxes in order to fubdue Greece; and afterwards Europe, 
He informs us how all thofe different nations were armed, that 
accompanied this monarch; not one is forgotten from Arabig 
and Egypt to the northern extremities of the Cafpian fea. We 
fee with amazement that this prince pofleffed as extenfive a ter. 
ritory, as the whole Roman Empire: he had all that now be- 
longs to the Great Mogul, on this fide the Ganges, all Perfia; 
all the country of the Ufbecs, all the empire of the Turks, ex. 
cepting Romania. We fee by the extent of his dominions; 
with what injuftice declaimers both in verfe and profe treat 
Alexander, the Avenger of Greece, as a madman, for fub- 
duing the empire of the enemy of the Greeks. He went to 
Egypt, Tyre and India, becaufe Egypt, Tyre, and India be. 
Jonged to that power which deftroyed Greece. 

Herodotus had the fame merit that Homer had: he was the 
firft hiftorian, as Homer was the firft epic poet; and both of 
them feized the peculiar beauties of an art till then unknown. 
It is a glorious fight which Herodotus entertains us with, that 
of an emperor of Afia and Africa tranfporting ari immenfe army, 
upon a bridge of boats, from Afia to Europe; taking pofleffion 
of Thrace, Macedonia, Theflaly, Upper Achaia, and entering 
Athens, which was abandoned and forfaken. The Reader little 
expects to fee the Athenians, without city, without territory, 
put the famous fleet of the great king to flight, returning home 
victorious, obliging Xerxes to carry back, in the moft ignomi- 
nious manner, the wretched remains of his army; and after- 
wards forbidding him, by treaty, to fail upon their feas. This 
{uperiority of a handful of men, brave and free, over a whole 
empire of flaves, is perhaps the moft glorious event in the annals 
of time. When we read modern hiftory, a victory gained in 
modern times puts us in mind of a fimilar one gained in ancient 
times ; we compare a modern hero with an ancient one, and this 
perhaps is the only advantage we can derive from the knowlege 
of thofe remote times. 

Thucydides, who fucceeded Herodotus, gives us only the 
hiftory of the war of Peleponnefus, a country no larger than a 
province of France or Germany, but which produced men, in 
all the different walks of merit, worthy of immortal fame ; and 
as if inteftine war, the moft terrible of all calamities, gave new 
fire and force to the human mind, it was at this time that al 


the arts flourifhed in Greece. They begun to be carried to 
perfection 
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erfection at Rome likewife, during the civil wars, in the times 
of Cafar; and in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries of the 
common zra, they revived during the troubles of Italy. 

After this war of Peleponnefus, comes the famous age of 
Alexander, a prince worthy of having had Ariftotle for his maf- 
ter, who built more cities than others deftroyed, and who gave 
a new face to human affairs. In his time, and in that of his 
fucceflors, flourifhed Carthage, and the Roman republic begun 
to fix the attention of all the neighbouring nations. ‘The reft 
of the world is buried in barbarity; the Celts, the Germans, 
and all the nations of the north, are unknown. 

The hiftory of the Roman empire is what moft deferves our 
attention, becaufe the Romans were our matlers and our legif- 
lators. ‘Their laws are ftill in force in the greatett part of our 
provinces ; their language is ftill fpoken, and long after the fal} 
of their empire, was the only language in which the laws of 
Italy, Germany, Spain, England, Poland, and France were 
written. 

When the Roman empire was difmembered, in the weft, a 
new order of things arofe, and this is what is called the Ai/fory 
of the middle age ; a barbarous hiftory of barbarous nations, be- 
come Chriftian, indeed, but not in the leaft improved. 

While Europe is thus thrown into confufion, in the feventh 
century, the Arabians make their appearance, who till then 
were fhut up in their defarts. They extend their power to 
Afia, Africa, and Spain; the Turks fucceed them, and efta- 
blifh the feat of their empire at Conftantinople, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century a new world is dif 
covered, and foon after the po'itics of Europe and the arts af- 
fume anew form. The art of printing, and the reftoration of 
the fciences, furnifh us with faithful hiftories, inftead of ridi- 
culous chronicles fhut up in cloifters fince the days of Gregory 
of Tours. Every nation of Europe had its hiftorians. An- 
tient poverty is converted into fuperfluity ; there is {carce a city 
that is not defirous of having its own hiftory. We are over- 
whelmed with trifles. The man, who is defirous of real in- 
ftruction, is obliged to confine himfelf to great events, and to 
difregard little ones ; fuch a perfon, in the multitude of revolu- 
tions, feizes the fpirit and genius of ages and the manners of 
nations. Above all, he muft fix his attention on the hiftory of 
his own country, ftudy it, be mafter of it, enter minutely into 
it, and content himfelf with a general view of other nations. 
Their hiftory is no farther interefting than as it is connected 
with his own, or on account of the great things they have per- 
formed : the firft ages, after the fall of the Roman empire, are 
@nly, as hes been already obferyed, barbarous adventures under 
barbarous 
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’ 
barbarous names, excepting the age of Charlemagne. The 
north is favage till the fixteenth century: the quarrels of the 
emperors of Germany and the Popes fpread defolation over Italy 
during fix centuries, All is confufion in Spain till the reign of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella. France, till Lewis the Eleventh, is a 
prey to inteftine calamities, under a weak government. Danie] 
alledges that the early times of France are more interefting than 
thofe of Rome, but he does not confider that the weaker the 
beginnings of a vaft empire are, the more interefting they are, 
and that we take pleafure in feeing the fmall fource of a mighty 
torrent, which has overwhelmed half the globe. 

The utility of hiftory confifts in the comparifon which ftatef- 
men and citizens may make of the laws and manners of other 
countries with thofe of their own; this comparifon excites mo- 
dern nations to vie with one another in arts, commerce, and 
agriculture. Great errors committed in paft ages are of great 
confequence to future ages ; and the crimes and calamities occa- 
fioned by abfurd quarrels cannot be too frequently repeated, or 
reprefented in too {trong colours, for it is certain that by res 
newing the memory of fuch quarrels, the return of thein is 
often prevented. 

But the great ufe of modern hiftory, and the advantage it has 
over antient hiftory, arifes from its fhewing that, ever fince the 
fifteenth century, whenever a prince became too powerful, a 
confederacy was formed againft him. ‘This fyftem of the ba- 
Jance of power the antients had no idea of ; and hence we may 
account for the aftonifhing fuccefs of the Romans, who having 
formed a militia fuperior to that of other nations, fubdued them 
one after another from the Tiber to the Euphrates, 

The uncertainty of hiftory.—Times are generally diftinguifhed 
into fabulous and hiftorical ; but the hiftorical times themfelves 
fhould be diftinguifhed into truths and fables. I do not mean 
thofe fables which are now acknowledged as fuch; the prodi- 
gies, for example, with which Livy has embellifhed or fpoiled 
his hiftory, are out of the queftion. But in regard to what is 
generally believed, are there not many reafons for doubting? If 
we confider that the Roman republic was five hundred years 
without hiftorians, that Livy himfelf laments the lofs of the an- 
nals and other monuments, which were almoft all deftroyed 
when the city was burnt; pleraque interiere; if we reflect that 
in the firft three hundred years of Rome the art of writing was 
little known, rare per eadem tempora litera; we fhall find reafon 
to entertain doubts concerning all thofe events which are out of 
the ordinary courfe of human affairs. Is it probable that Ro- 
mulus was obliged to carry off the Sabine women by force? Is 
the hiftory of Lucretia probable ? Can we readily believe, upon 
the faith of Livy, that king Porfenna was filled with admiration 
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éf the Romans, becaufe a fanatic wan‘ed to aflaffinate him? Is 
jt not more reafonable, on the contrary, to believe Polybius, 
who wrote two hundred years before Livy, and who tells us 
that Porfenna fubdued the Romans? Are we to credit the 
account which is given of the punifhment which the Car- 
thaginians inflicted upon Regulus? If it bad been true, would 
not ”Polybius, who lived at the time, have fpoken of it? But 
he fays not one word of the matter; and does not this afford 
reafon to fufpect that the ftory was invented long after, in order 
to render the Carthaginians odious? Open Moreri’s dictionary 
at the article Regulus, and you fee him affirming that the pu- 
nifhment of this Roman is mentioned by Livy. ‘Now that part 
of Livy’s hiftory which relates to this affair happens to be loft, 
and, inftead of it, we have only the fupplement of Feeathe~ 
mius, fo that Moreri only quotes a German of the feventeenth 
century, inftead of a Roman in the days of Auguftus. 

Are public monuments, annual ceremonies, and medals, hif- 
torical! aeate? One is naturally difpofed to beligve that a mo- 
nument erected by a nation, in order to celebrate an event, 
fhews the certainty of that event. If fuch monuments, however, 
were not raifed by cotemporaries, if they celebrate improbable 
events, they prove nothing but a defire to confecrate a popular 
opinion. 

The roftral column, erected in Rome by the cotemporaries 
of — is unqueftionably a proof of the naval victory gained 
by Duilius. But does the ftatue of the augur Navius, who di- 
vided a flint with a razor, prove that Navius performed this 
prodizy? Are the ftatues of Ceres and Tripto'emus, in Athens, 
undoubted pioo!s that Ceres taugit the Athenians agriculture ? 
Does the famous Laocoon, which is dtill entire, prove the truth 
of the hiftory of the Trojan horfe ? 

Ceremonies and annual fettivals ef@tablifhed by a whole nation 
are no better proofs of the originals to which they relate. Al- 
mott all the Roman, Syrian, Grecian, and Egyptian feftivals 
were founded upon filly and ridiculous tales, as well as the 
temples and ftatues of their ancient herocs. “They were monu- 
ments of credulity confecrated to error. 

-A medal, even a cotemporary onc, is not always a eager’ 
How many medals have been ftruck by flattery upon occafion of 
battles which were far-from_ bei ng ‘decifive, though dignihed 
with the title of viGories? In the war of the Englith againk 
the Spaniards, in the year 1740, was there not a medal ftruck, 
to hom that Carthagena was tak er by Admiral Vernon, at the 


very time that this admiral was ! hing the fiege wi it?——-MLedals 
are only unqueftionable vouchers when the event 1s attefted by 
cotemporary authors ; 3 t! 1; preo: in this cafe, fupport cacit 


otker, and eftablifh the truth. 
opp. Vol. xxxviil. Mm Are 
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Are harrangues to be inferted in hiftory, and charaCters to be 
drawn ? If, upon an important occafion, a general or a ftatef- 
man has fpoken in a {triking and remarkable manner, charac- 
teriftical of his genius and that of the age he lived in, his fpeech 
ought, undoubtedly, to be inferted word for word; fuch 
fpeeches are, perhaps, the moft ufeful parts of hiftory. But 
why make a man fay what he never faid? We might almoft as 
well attribute actions to him which he never performed ; this is 
nothing but an imitation of one of Homer’s fictions. But what 
in a poem is a mere fiction, is in an hiftorian a lye. Several 
of the antients, indeed, adopted this method; but this only 
proves that feveral of the antients were fond of difplaying their 
eloquence, though at the expence of truth. 

Charaéters very often fhew a greater defire to fhine than to 
inftruct: cotemporary writers, indeed, have a right to draw the 
characters of thofe ftatefmen with whom they negociated, or of 
thofe generals under whom they ferved. But how much is it 
to be feared that the pencil will be guided by paffion ? The cha- 
racters in Clarendon are drawn with more partiality, gravity, 
and wifdom, than thofe we read with fo much pleafure in Car- 
dinal de Retz. 

But to be defirous of painting the antients, to attempt un- 
folding the inmoft recefles of their breafts, to look upon events 
as characters, by means of which we may clearly read the very 
fecrets of their hearts, is an enterprize of a very delicate nature, 
and in many writers a mere puerility. 

Cicero lays it down as a maxim, that an hiftorian fhould 
never dare to tel] a falfhood, or conceal atruth. The firft part 
of this precept is inconteftible: we muft examine the other. If 
a truth can be of any advantage to a ftate, your filence is highly 
blameable. But if you are writing the hiftory of a prince who 
has trufted you with a fecret, are you to reveal that fecret? Are 
you to tell pofterity what it would be criminal in you to tell in 
confidence to any individual? Muft the duty of an _hifto- 
rian prevail over a ftill higher duty ? Suppofe you had been wit- 
nefs to a frailty which had no influence on, human. affairs, are 
he to reveal this frailty ? If fo, hiftory would degenerate into 
atire. 

Concerning the ftyle and manner of writing hiftory.—I fhall fay 
very little upon this fubject, as fo much has been already written 
upon it. We know that the ftyle and manner of Livy,—his 
eravity, and his fage eloquence, are wel) fuited to the majelfty 
of the Roman republic; that Tacitus is an admirable painter 
of tyrants; that Polybius excels in laying down the maxims 
of war; and Dionyfius. of Balicarnaflus in writing of an- 
tiquiti¢s. 

But 
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But in copying after thefe great mafters, the moderns have a 
more difficult tafk than they had. We expect fiom modern hif- 
torians more detail, facts more clearly proved, greater precifion 
in dates, more attention to cuftoms, laws, manncrs, commerce, 
finances, and agriculture. It is with hiftory as with mathema- 
tics and natural philofophy, the career is wonderfully cnlarged. 

It is expected that you write the hiftory of a foreign country 
in a different manner from that of your own. If you are writ- 
ing the hiftory of France, you are not obliged to de!cribe the 
courfe of the Seine or the Loire; but if you are writing the 
hiftory of the Portugueze conquefts in Afia, you mutt give the 
topography of the difcovered countries. You muft lead your 
reader by the hand along the coafts of Africa and Perlia, you 
muft acquaint him with the manners, the Jaws, and cuftoms of 
countries new to Europe. If you have nothing to tell us, but 
that one barbarian fucceeded another barbarian on the banks of 
the Oxus, what benefit does the public derive from your hif- 
tory? The method which is proper for a hiitory of your own 
country, is not proper for writing an account of the dilcoveries 
of the new world. ‘The hittory of a city is very different from 
that of a great empire, and the life of an individual muft be 
written diflerently from the hiftory of Spain or England. 

Thefe rules are fufficiently known; but the art of writing 
hiftory well will ever be very uncommon. We know that the 
ftyle of hiftory muft be grave, pure, various, and agreeable ; 
there are laws for writing hiftory, as there are for every other 
{fpecies of compofition : we have precepts in abundance, but we 
have few great artifts. 

We fhall make no apology for inferting this article, as no 
apology, we apprehend, is neceflary. Our Readers, however, 
are not to imagine that all the articles in this work are of equal 
length or of equal value: there are feveral of them very fhort 
and very fuperficial ; but the colleGion, upon the whole, is a 
valuable one, equally inftructive and entertaining. R, 
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De la Maniere d'apprendre les Langues; i.e. The Method of 


teaching Languages. 8vo. Paris, 1768. 


HE ftudy of languages is fo effential a part of modern edu- 
cation, and takes up fo large a portion of the time al- 
lotted for it, that every atrempt to facilitate the acquifition of 
them is juftly entitled to a favourable reception. Whether the 
method propofed by the ingenious Author of this work will, 
upon 2 fair trial, be thought a good one or not, we cannot take 
upon us to determine, as many fchemes appear plaufible and 
practicable in theory, which cannot poflibly be reduced to prac- 
Mm 2 tice. 
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tice. We will venture, however, to recommend his work to 
our Readers, 2s he appears through the whole to be a man 
of talte and judgment, and writes in a very agreeable and en- 
tertain! ne manner. 

The fudy cf languages, fays he in his preface, is one of the 
moft common employ ments in civilized nations. Almoft every 
ponmeetiay s fon is obliged to ftudy Latin, and perfons of ever 

ave amufe themfelves at prefent in learning Italian, and efpe- 
iby Englifh. German is neceflary for the gentlemen of the 
army 3 sid every language in which there are good books, is 
uleful to men of letters. Whence is it then ‘that many arts 
which are lefs ufeful have been carried to ne while the 
art of ftudying languages has made no progrefs? A rudiments 
and a diCtionary, themes and verfions, is a fummary of the an- 
cient method, and is indeed the walle method that is followed 
at prefent in all public fchools, and in the greateft part of 
the private ones. Is it becaufe the inventors of this method 
attatned perfection at once ! ? “This would be a fingular example 
indeed. “Phe human mind advances, but it does not fly ; on 
the contrary, it proceeds flowly from ftep to ftep. ‘The method 
cf operation in new arts Is always awe and complicated ; the 
n.oft fimple, the moft eafy meshod, and that which it is natural 
to imagine muft have firft prefente -d itfelf to the mind, ts the 
refult of time, expesience, and reflection, fometimes of chance, 
and but feldom of inventive genius. 
"This method, however, which is fo much efteemed, and fo 
generally followed, is not borrowed from the enlightened mna- 
tions of antiquity. Grammar was known at Rome, it was cul- 
tivated at Rome, but it was not made ufe of to teach languages, 
‘The Roman youth learned Greek zs they jearned Latin, in ‘the 
houfes of their parents, and by converfation only. When they 
underftood the larguage, they went to the {chools of the gram- 
marians to learn to pronounce properly, to read with tafte, and 

ogres into the fpirit of authors. But in the ages of ignorance 
eo" as thought an important difcovery to apply grammar to the 
fludy of Latin, ‘They reafoned perhaps in fome fuch way as 
this: A longuage is a collection of wo rds wh sich are joincd to- 
gether according to certain rules which are agreed upon. Le 
us put all thefe words tegether in a arent i and all thefe 
rules ina fyftem of rudiments. — thele two elementary 
works a beginner will be able to make verfions and thentes, 
and thus accuflom himfelf to st va tai and to witte it. 

If this fpecious reafoning was ccpab'e of impofing upon an 
age fond of falfe refinements and the dupe of them, experience 
fhould have undeceived them. A dictionary contains the tigni- 
fication of words; but when there is a variety of fignifications, 
it does not teach us which we are to make choice of. A book ci 
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rudiments contains all the rules, but it does not (hew us how we 
are to apply them upon particular occafions. Accordingly the 
ftudy of Latin, after all the affiftances we have from dite 
naries, &c. is ftill attended with unfurmountable ditliculties to 
the generality of young perfons. Noor is this at all furprifing, if 
we confider the nature of thing *s. For what is languaze among 
men? a practical art. Now practical arts are learned by exer- 
cife, and not by reafoning. Puta pen between the fingers of 
a child, guide his hand, and in a fhort time he will learn to 
write, without knowing any thing of the theory of writing. 
Exercife his tongue and his ears, and he will foon underftand 
what you fay to him and be able to anfwer you, without know- 
ing the rules of the language. Properly (peaking, practical arts 
have no rules : what is « called by this name is only a collection 
of obfervations made upon the manner in which fuch arts were 
firft exercifed by the mere inftin@ of nature. Hence it is that 
dexterity does not confiit in knowing thefe rules, but in obferv- 
ing them without reflection, wnether we know them or not, 
All Frenchmen underftand their language; how few of them 
have ftudied the grammar of it? 

Accordingly it is pretty generally agreed that the beft way of 
learning languages is uie and p: ractice, But how are languages 
which are no longer f»oken to be learned by practice? This 
obftacle is not unfurmountable. Languages are made ufe of for 
the purpofes of writing as well as of {pe aking, why then may 
they not be Icarned from books as well as from converfation. 
The only difficulty is to make books underftood by him who is 
ignorant of the Janguazge in which they are written. M. du 
Marfais has found out a very fimple method of doing this: he 
places over Latin words fuch French words as correfpond to 
them. Other authors have imitated and even improved this 
method. The form is mer ely a matter of indifference; the only 
cfiential thing is, always tg join a known word to an unknown 
one, fo that in read ing a book writien in an unknown lan:uage, 
we may underitand the words and the thoughts of the author, 

This method of learning dead languages has fo many advan- 
tages over the common me ‘thod, that it is dificult to conceive 
why it was not adopted as toon as it was known. | know well 
the power of cuftom, but | know Jikewife that, in Frane> efpe- 
cially, the charms of novelty balance the force of cuftom. This 
method therefore, [ arm apt to fufpect, is not fuficient!y under- 
ftood. Jt has bzen thought to be a different fvitem, which the 
advocates for novelty want to fubftitute in the place of the old 
one; and what is to be gained by changing one { wg tor an- 
other? —The method we have mentioned is dishzured by this 
complaifance for public prejudices, and does n: a ppear to be 
what it really is, a plain imitation of nature. Child en | 
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the language of their parents without hearing a word of declen. 
fions or conjugations. What neceflity therefore is there of 
mentioning them for another language? Ufe and cuftom wil} 
teach them the meaning of Latin nouns and verbs by their ter- 
mination, as it teaches them the meaning of prepofitions and 
adverbs. They will be ignorant, it is true, of their gramma- 
tical denomination ; but of what confequence is their being ig- 
norant that PATRUM is the genitive plural, provided they know 
that it fignifies des peres? It is true likewife that they will not 
Jearn, by means of one verb, the fignification of all fimilar 
tenfes ; but nature leads us to the fame point by a fhorter and 
eafier way. She teaches us to judge of like things by analogy : 
you have told me that AMABAM fignifies j’a/mois; you have no 
occafion to tell me that CANTABAM fignifies je chantois ; ana- 
logy alone teaches me this. 

Another rcafon may have prevented the fuccefs of this me- 
thod. ‘lili now, one fort of elementary books only has been 
thought of, viz. a literal verfion, accompanied with a tranfla- 
tion. Now fucha book is neither fufficient for beginners, nor 
for thofe who have made fome progrefs in the ftudy of langua- 
ges; it contains too many difficulties for the one, and too few 
for the other. 

Without pretending to make any difcovery, therefore, I 
flattered myfelf that I fhould be ufetully employed in treating 
this fubject. By placing the method [ have mentioned in its 
true light, I apprehend that I fhould clearly fhew the advanta- 
ges of it; and by giving the necefiary illuftrations, that I fhould 
facilitate the practice of it. “The plan [have purfued is this : 

I begin with tracing the origin of all languages in order to 
fhew what they are compounded of, and to explain clearly how 
nature teaches children to fpeak and to underftand the language 
of their country. I fhew, in the next place, that the method 
of learning languages by means of litgral verfions is, an imita- 
tion of the method of nature. In order to explain and illuftrate 
this method, I confider wherein any two languages differ from 
one another, and take the French and Latin languages for my 
examples. I find foureffential differences, all which I unite in 
the firft elementary book, which leaves no difficulties for be- 
ginners to furmount. Butin order to quicken their progrefs, I 
foon take this book from them, and fub{titute a fecond in its 
place, with a few flight difficulties in it; afer this a third, and 
then a fourth, with difficulties increafing by dezees. By this 
means their labour is always proportioned to their ftrength, and 
their affiftance to their wants. ‘The very firft day, the ftudent 
underftands a few lines of an author, becaufe his elementary 
book tells him every thing; ashe goes on, his book affifts him 
lcfs, and yet he continues to improye, til! he comes at Jaft to 
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have no farther occafion for affiftance, and knows enough of 
Latin to read an author. In order to render this reading more 
agreeable and ufeful, I enter into a pretty long detail concerning 
the beauties of ftyle, and the manner of transferring them from 
one language to another. I proceed next to confider how the 
{tudent may learn to write and even to {peak Latin, and con- 
clude with a fhort fpecimen of elementary books, in a few lines 

of Greek, German, Englifh, Spanifh and Italian. It will 
appear that the principles I have eftablithed are general, though 
I have exemplified them in the Latin tongue. In a word, ~] 
propofed to refolve this problem—/WVhen one Plan: guage is known, 
how is another to be learned by means of reading? I have {pared 
neither time nor pains torefolve it, and fhall think I have done 
fome fall fervice to letters, if [ have contributed to facilitate 
an acquaintance with the beft writers of antiquity and of foreign 
countries. 

Such is the general view our Author gives of his plan, and 
the manner in which he profecutes it. If. any of our Readers 
are defirous of having a fuller view of it, they muft have re- 
courfe to the work itfelf, where they will find many ingenious 
and fome new obfervations. —We cannot conclude without ex- 
preffing our wifhes, that the Author would favour the Public 
with fome elementary books, for the ufe of Greek and Latin 
ftudents, as he feems well qualified for fuch a tafk, and as the 
method he propofes for learning languages, renders the affiftance 


of fuch books abfolutely neceflary. R 
° 





De la Population de 2 Amerique. Of the Population of America, 
&c. Concluded. 


N our laft Appendix we gave the Reader a view of the Au- 
thor’s general defign, with an abftract of his fcheme to ac- 
count for the peopling of America. The folution of that quef- 
tion, however, makes but an inconfiderable part of the work. 
By far the greater part is employed i in a very critical and labo- 
rious enquiry into the caujes and extent of the deluge, and inthe 
difcuffion of feveral other topics, which he apprehends have 
fome relation to his main argument. As his general hypothefis, 
that the original inhabitants of America were antediluvians, 
fuppofes the deluge to have been only partial, he fets himfeif to 
eftablifh that point, and remove the objections that lie in his 
way. This part of his work he introduces with fome reflections 
on the infpiration of the facred writers, and the {tyie of Scripture; 
and endeavours to fhew, from other fimi'ar patlages, that the 
expreflions, in the Mofaic account of the deluge, which feem 
to imply its univerfality, are not to be taken ina ftrict fenfe, 
but in a greater latitude; and relate only to thofe countrics 
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which are mentioned in the Old Teftament as the fcene of that 
hiftory, and which probably were at that time imagined to in- 
clude the whole earth. 

He then proceeds to examine the principal fyftems that have 
been advanced to explain the theory of the deluge; and parti- 
cularly that of Whitton; upon which he beftows near a whole 
volume: not becaufe he thinks it preferable to the reft, but on 
account of the regard which he has found learned men pay to 
it. Indeed this gentlemén is fo far from fhowing any defe- 
rence to the opinion of our ingenious countryman, that he can 
find no better title for his hy pothelis than the Reveries of Whif- 
ton, aud reprefents the whole of his reafoning as abfurd and 
contradictory. 

Having demolifhed the fyftems which others had raifed, it 
was natural for the reader to expect he would eftablifh a more 
unexceptionable one of hiscwn. He has accordingly offered a 
folution of this problem; which, however, he does not pro- 
pofe us certain and indifputable, but rather asa probable con- 
jecture, which he fubmits to the judgment of the reader. He 
acknowledges, indeed, that the thought is not altogether new, 
having feen it fuggelted by the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory, 
who have taken it from Ray’s dilcourtes. The fcheme, in 
fhort, isthis: That by an immediate exertion of the divine 
power, the center of gravity in our earth was in a fmall degree 
changed, and infenfibly brought nearer to thofe parts of the globe, 
which were the feat of the deluge : in confequence of which, 

“the stmetphere would be heaped up over thofe contries, and 
produce a continual rain: while at the fame time the waters of 
the abyfs would be forced out of the clefts and caverns of the 
earth, and overflow the land, and thofe of the Pacific and At- 
lantic oceans would by degrees be attracted towards the fame 
parts, till at length an inuneation would be produced fufficient 
to cuver the highett mountains in thofe countries. This gra 
dual rife of the water, like the flowing of the tide, would, be 
iuppofes, be fo gentle, as not in the leaft to endanger the ark, 
which, upon the other fchemes, could not, without a miracle, 
have efcaped being Geftroyed by the fudden and violent manner 
in which, according to them, the water was raifed. ‘This 
fuppofition, he obferves, tikewife agrees with the expreffion 
Mofes has made ule of, that the waters encreajed, and prevailed*, 
implying that they rofe gradually to their greateft height, and 
continued in that itate for a confiderable time ; whereas, upon 
the otherichcimes, tsere muft have been a fudden burit of water, 





* We have given the tranflstion as it ftands in our Enelith Bibles, 
which Is A very exact on e. The French words are, Les eaux séleven 
Feni 2: I fe rerfe Orceient. 
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which would foon have been fpent. But upon his hypothefis 
the whole body of water would remain in its ftate of elevation 
till the former center was reftored; which might be effected in 
the fame imperceptible manner in which it was frit changed. 
This diminution of the waters, however, he fuppofes would 
not immediately take place upon reftoring the center: the ef- 
fe&t would remain fome time after the caufe ceafed toa@; as 
the waves of the fea continue in motion after the ftorm is over. 
He therefore afcribes the immediate ftopping of the waters to 
the wind, which we are told arofe on this ocafion, obferving 
that it is not faid, as Whifton explains it, that the wind dimi- 
nifbed the waters, dried them up, or caufed them to retire into 
the earth, but only that the waters were affuaged +. 

Our author, having thus explained his hypothefis, and en- 
deavoured to reconcile it with the Mofaic hiftory, proceeds to 
anfwer the argument, that has ufually been brought to prove 
the univerfality of the deluge, from the petrified fubftances, 
which are to be found in the bowels of the earth in. all parts of 
the globe. ‘Ivhe vaft inundation, which upon his fcheme muft 
have been produced, will, .he obferves, account for a great 
number of thefe phoenomena: others might be occafioned by 
earthquakes, which, by making chafms in the earth, and even 
in the moft folid rocks, might let in large quantities of water 
from the rivers or the fea, and thus fifhes of different kinds 
might find a way into thefe cavities under ground. Thefe, and 
other caufes which he hints at, will, he apprehends, afford, 
in part, a folution of this difficulty, without fuppofing the 
Mofaic deluge to have been ftrictly univerfal. But to fupply 
what is deficient in this anfwer, he has recourfe to another 
hypothefis, which doubtlefs will appear to moft perfons a very 
extraordinary one.—It is, that our earth had been a habitable 
world long ‘before the Mofaic creation; and that having ane 
fwered the purpoles the Creator intended by it in that ftate, it 
was reduced to a chaos: in confequence of which, the whole 
frame being broken and diffolved, it will be eafy to account for 
the formation of thofe folid rocks of marble and other ftones, 
with thofe innumerable petrifications, which are found beneath 
the furface. ‘Thofe vaft beds of fhells and other petrified fith, 
fome of which have never been feen in any of our feas, are, 
according to him, remains of the old world, that were buried 
inthe chaos.—If the reader is difpofed to fmile at thefe con- 
jectures, what will he think of the boldnefs of our Author, 
when he is told that he has ventured to give his opinion con- 
cerning the antient inhabitants of our globe in this its primeval] 
flate, He fuppofes them to have been no other than the angeis, 


+ Inthe French des eaux sarrtterent, 
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both good and bad, who were probably then cloathed with 
bodies like ours, though perhaps of a much larger fize: fome 
traces of which, he thinks it not impoflible, are yet to be found 
in thofe bones of a gigantic ftature, which, if we may credit 
fome writers, have been dug out of the earth. In confirmation 
of this fingular hypothefis, he refers us to fome eaftern tradi- 
tions, quoted by D’Herbelot in his Bibliotheque, which fay, 
that this earth, long before the creation of Adam, had been 
the feat of other being, called Divs or Genii, fome of whom 
are now in a ftate of punifhment for their rebellion, whilft the 
others are advanced to a higher rank as a reward of their conti- 
nued obedience. If it be afked, from whence thefe traditions 
could be derived, he anfwers, that the patriarchs might poffibly 
receive the intelligence from fome of the angels, with whom 
they converfed, and fome imperfect traces might be preferved 
amongft their pofterity, though mixed with fables. But the 
argument on which he lays the greateit ftrefs is taken from the 
account the Scriptures give us of thefe beings. From hence 
he infers, that they were once in a ftate of trial, fome of them 
having preferved their integrity, while others fell ; and from the 
intimate connection they are reprefented as having, even now, 
with this earth and its inhabitants, he thinks it highly probable 
that our world was the original place of their refidence ; a fup- 
pofition that feems confirmed by what is faid of the evil angels 
in particular, that their final fentence is referved till the end of 
our world; which feems to intimate, that they have a more pe- 
culiar relation to this globe than to any other part of the yni- 
verfe. 

Thefe, it muft be owned, are fpeculations, in which few per- 
fons will think themfelves much concerned, and in which there 
is great room for the imagination to work: and yet to a con- 
templative mind they may appear not altogether vifionary and 
romantic. Whoever has been ufed to confider the immenfity 
of the univerfe, and the probability of innumerable other worlds 
and fyftems, defigned by the creator as the habitation of intel- 
Jigent beings of different orders *, will not think it incredible 
that the fame planet fhould have undergone various revolutions, 


* The Author, to prepare the mind of the reader for his fcheme, has 
taken fome pains to fhow the probability of the modern fyftem of phi- 
Jofophy on this head; and though there is nothing new in what he has 
faid on this and fome other philofophical fubdje&is, yet his manner of treate 
ing them is eafy and popular.—He has alfo fpent feveral pages to prove 
that the Mofaic creation is not an account of the original of this planet, 
but on'y of its reduction from a chaotic ftate to that of a habitabie 
world. Herein he acknowledges that he agrees with Whifton, as he 
atfo does in the folution of the principal phenomena in Mofes’s account 


of the creation. . 
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anc in fucceffive periods have become the refidence of a diftinc&t 
fet of creatures. And though fuch uncertain inquiries cannot 
yield the mind equal fatisfaction with the improvements of 
jcience ; yet they may tend to enlarge our ideas of the divine 
works, and at the fame time to teach us humility, and leflen 
our apprehenfion of our own importance. 
Our Author, having thus endeavoured to anfwer the ufual 
arguments brought to prove the univerfality of the deluge, pro- 
ceeds to eftabliih his own fcheme, by reprefenting the infupe- 
rable difficulties that attend the common opinion. He begins 
with obferving the utter impofhbility of finding a fufficient 
quantity of water to cover the whole earth to the height re- 
quired: and to fuppofe a miraculous production of water, 
which was afterwards to be annthilated, he thinks inconfiftenc 
with all the accounts which the Scriptures have given us of mi- 
rcles, amongft which there is not a fingle inftance of annihi- 
tion. And, indeed, it muft be owned, that the fuppofition 
does not fit eafy upon the mind, and ought not to be adinit'ed 
without an abfolute neceffity.—Yet notwithftanding what he 
has here advanced, it does not appear but the waters of the 
abyfs would be abundantly fufficient for the purpofe, if any me- 
thod can be imagined for raifing them to the furface, and 
caufing them to fpread uniformly over the earth: and if a mi- 
racle be requifite, it is not eafy’to fee why it fhould not be ad- 
mitted on fo extraordinary any occafion. His next argument is 
tken from the difficulty of finding room in the ark for all the 
animals which upon the common hypothefis it mutt have con- 
tained.’ It is well known in what manner learned men, and 
particularly Dr. Wilkins, have attempted to remove this objec- 
tion: our Author, it is probable, was not acquainted with the 
latter of thefe writers, as he only mentions Ray, who makes 
the diftinét fpecies of quadrupeds amount to 150, and thofe of 
birds to S00, befides infe&is. Wilkins’s computation, as we 
rmember, reduces the number much lower. But this 
Author, on the contrary, fuppofes, not only that there are 
Many other animals that fhould be added to the lift, but that 
the different kinds of dogs, monkeys, pigeons, &c. ought to 
te reckoned as fo many diftiné& fpecies, fince he apprehends 
that one pair could never produce all that variety which we fee 
tke place. But he does not feem to be aware of the great alte- 
nation which a change of climate, foil and food will effeé in 
the fame {necies, which perhaps may account for all that diver- 
ity in colour, fize, and other circumftances, which he ob- 
erves.—-Another difficulty arifes from the vaft quantity of food 
which all thefe creatures would confume; e/pecially as both 
he beafts and birds of prey muft feed upon fleth. According 
his calculation, upwards of 5000 fheep, and as many fowls, 
~ would 
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would have been requifite for their fupport during thor flay ip 
the ark; all which muft have been fupplicd with thew proper 
food: and as it would necefiari'y be a confiderable time after 
they left the ark before they could be provided for in the ordj- 
nary way, a proportionably larger {tock of provifions mutt be 
Jaid up to fupply them in the mean time.—He farther atks, 
whether it was poffible for eight perfons to take care of all thefe 
creatures, moft of which muft be kept in feparate apartments, 
and would require a conftant attendaiice ; or whether it can be 
conceived by what means, after they left the ark, they got over 
to America. Some of them, he obferves, though natives of a 
hot climate, muft have pafled over the coldeft parts of Afia, 
(admitting that there is a pafiage by land) and have travelled 
many thoufand miles before they could arrive at the fouthern 
parts of America, where tlicy are found. But the inftance he 
particularly infifts upon, as fufncient of itfelf to difcredit the 
fuppofition, is that of the creature called the Sluggard, which 
can travel at moft but 50 paces ina day. By what means, he 
4fks, could this animal poliibly find its way into Brazil, or how 
could it fupport the extreme cold of thofe northern regions 
through which it muft pafs f—Upon the whole, he concludes, 
that we muft be obliged to depart fomewhat from the letter of 
the text, and fuppofe that Noah only took into the ark fome 
domeftic animals, and thofe that were of moft ufe; or at leat 
only thofe creatures that inhabited the country where he lived, 
—Toall which he adds, that as Noah is reprefented in Scrip- 
ture as having preached to thofe who were deftroyed by the 
flood ; we ouzht not to fuppofe that deftru€tion more extenfive 
than his preaching: but it is not to be imagined he could tra- 
vel into very dciitant countries for that purpofe: it is much more 
probable his preaching was confined to thofe who lived in the 
neighbouring parts, and who, having enjoyed peculiar advan- 
taces, weie, like the Jews in after times, made fignal inftan- 
ces of the divine vengeance. As to the other defcendants of 
Adam, he fuppofes they had long before feparated from their 
brethren, to whom the Mofaic hiitory relates, and had removed 
into very diftant parts of the earth ; and having had no fhare in 
the peculiar and aggravated guilt of thofe that were lett behing, 
efcaped their punitnment. 

Such are our Author’s fentiments on this difficult fubject; a 
fubject, on which it is much eafier to find objections to an- 
other’s {cheme, than to eftablifh a more unexceptionable one in 
its room. The folution beiere us is certainly not without its 
difficulties, even admitting that it may be reconciled with the 
text; and the conjectures, to which the Author has recourfe, 
will appear to moft perfons too precarious to build much upon 
Indeed, he feems, in many inftances, to have followed h's 
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imagination rather than his judgment; and, like many other 
jngenious writers, has too eafily given credit to every thing that 
favoured his particular hypothelis. Neverthelefs, it muft be 
owned, that he has {larted hints, which deferve to be confi- 
dered, and may fuggeft fome ufetul reflections to the intelligent 
reader. 

The remainder of thef volumes ts taken up in examining the 
hiftory and chronology of the moft antient nations, in order to 
derive from thence additional proofs that the whole human 
race, except one family, did not perifh in the deluge. But it 
would lead us too far to enter into any particulars in this part of 
thework. We ~ therefore here take our leave cf the au- 
thor, ang only add, for the fatisfaction of the reader, who may 
have a curiofity to know what was his particular hypothefis to 
account for the colour of the negroes, (referred to under the 
former article) that it is no other than what had been propofed by 
Whifton tefore him *, viz. that they are the immediate de- 
fcendants of Cain, who had this mark fet upon him and his pof- 
terity: and that, by mixing afterwards with their brethren of 
a fairer complexion, all thole varieties of colour were produced, 
which are found in different parts of the earth. This quettion, 
and its folution, _—" us of an anecdote of Job Ben Solo- 
mon, the African. When Job was in England, being once 
in company with Dr. Ifaac Watts, he was afked by t the Dott iT, 
how he accounted for his colour, and that of his countrymen, 
when Adam, from whom, faid the Doctor, we are all defcend- 
ed, was white? . But how you know, replied Job very 
threwdly, that Adam be white? We fay, Adam black; how 
came you be white?’ A queftion which, it may be prefumed, the 
Dogtor, with all his learning, was not prepared to an{wer. 





* See Whifton’s Fxnofition of Cain and Lamech’s curfe, Ci ° 





Antonit de Haen, Pars undecima, Rationis Medendi, Se. Lugd. 
Bat. 1767. i.e. Anton. de Hacn’s Practice of riytic, Part 
eleventh, &c. 

RR. de Haen bexins this eleventh part of his Ratio Meden- 

di with a chapter on intermitting-fevers.—He relates 

three hiftories of very obftinate intermittents, and the method 
of cure which he purfued. The two firft were remeved by 
what he calls a moft powerfully refolving decoStior, made from 
the roots of the dandelion and grafs, to ‘whicl h was added fome 
of the fimple o: cyni cl of fal polychreft: and the laf, our Au- 
thor fays, was in part cured by this decoction, and in part by 
the bark. It is remarkable, with refpe& to this caie, that the 
patient no fooner began with the bark, than his appetite, 
firength, 
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firength, and {pirits were much altered for the better, ; and 4 
very ftubborn jaundice-like complexion gradually difappeared, 
fo as to be entirely gone within ten days. Our Author thinks, 
however, that his highly refolving decoction had contributed jt; 
fhare to remove the obftructions of the vifcera, and particularly 
thofe of the liver: and that the ftrengthening qualities of the 
bark compleated the cure. 

Three kinds of tumors are mentioned as the effeéts of inter. 
_mittents. ” The firft is formed in the abdomen, and frequent 
in the left hypochondre ; there is afwelling and hardnefs about 
the region of the fpleen. This, Sydenham fays, is an appear- 
ance rather to be wifhed for : it a foo that the difeafe will foon 
take its departure ; it requires no particular treatment, but will 
difappear by flight frictions, or on the return of ftrength.— 
The fecond kind proceeds from more deep feated obftructions, 
either in the vilcera of the thorax or of the abdomen: thefe are 
very difficult to be removed, efpecially when accompanied with 
jaundice, dropfy, or rickets—The third, is fo very deeply 
rooted in the vilcera, as to be irrefolvable ; ‘onl degenerates into 
{chirrus or cancer, accompanied with the black- jaundice, droply 
or flow fever. In this cafe, our Author fays, the free ufe of 
thofe medicines which are called evacuants, are prejudicial._— 
We wifh Dr. de Haen had briefly pointed out by what fymp- 
toms thefe three different kinds of tumors might be diftin- 
guifhed. 

The remaining part of this chapter is taken up with an ac- 
count of the different methods by which intermittents have 
been fuppofed to be cured. Thefe are digefted under the fol- 
lowing heads; and to fome one of which, our Author fays, 
every method which has been practifed may be referred. —1. An 
exact, and well direéted diet.—2. Emetics.—3. Purgatives.— 

leeding.—5§. Sudorifics.—6. Epithems, and plaifters ap- 
lied to the wrifts —7. Frictions, ointments, and plaifters ap- 
ne to the fpine-—And 8. the ufe of the Peruvian bark. 
The bark may be ufed, he fay S, in every cafe where the inter- 
mittent ought to be cured, viz. where it is not complicated 
with fuch other difeafes, as require the continuance of the in- 
termittent in order to their removal.—z2. In femitertians, which 
do not yield to the ufual treatment, but are likely to degenerate 
into worfe conditioned and malignant fevers.—3. In thofe fe- 
vers which accompany internal or external fuppurations.—4. 
In very putrid and malignant fevers, whether remitting or con- 
tinued. 

In the next chapter, which treats of acute difeafes, we have 
two hiftories. The ifta pleurify, to which there was no pro- 
per crifis, and yet the difeafe was entirely carried off by the 


f:venty-firft day, and without the lealt fign of any other difeafe 
being 
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being produced by it.—In this pleurify the pain moved from 
the lower to the higher part of the thorax; but the tranflation, 
inftead of relieving, aggravated the difeafe, contrary to the ob- 
fervations of Trillerus and Van Swieten. This difficulty our 
Author fuppofes to be removed, by his obferving that the tranf- 
lation mentioned by them occurred on the 6th, and his on the 
middle of the s5thday. The patient was bled five times, and 
the blood exhibited very different appearances,—T hat this ob- 
{tinate pleurify was removed without leaving any bad effects, or 
being converted into fome other difeafe, is attributed, in part, 
to the virtues of lintfeed-oil, which was freely ufed internally, 
externally, and likewife adminiftred in glyfters, 

The 2d hiftory is that of a peripneumony, in which there was 
an imperfect crifis on the fifth and fixth days; a relapfe on the 
fourteenth ; and the patient died on the feventeenth, The body 
was examined ; but tho’ our Author calls the difeafe an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, he only mentions a very extenfive and 
complicated adhefion, but takes no notice of the internal ftate 
of the lungs.—Dr. de Haen feems to be furprifed in the prefent 
cafe, with the ftrength and fullnefs of the pulfe after fuch co- 
pious and frequent evacuations, and gives not the moft fatis- 
factory account of this fymptom—* Quanta humcrum aut copia, 
aut rarefaclio! Poft demptas 50. fumguinis uncias, pulfus ad mor- 
tem ufque plenus ac fortts fuit.’—Had our Author reflected that 
the nature of the pulfe depends full as much upon the ftate of 
the folids, as upon that of the fluids, he would not have fought 
for an explanation of this phenomenon folely from the quantity 
or rarefaction of the blood. 

The title of the 15th, which is the next chapter, is De slo 
Morbo. In this we have five hiftories of the iliac paffion, with 
a variety of practical obfervations, and a number of referenccs 
to different authors.—Much is faid in favour of crude mercury, 
and concerning the advantages which are to be derived from 
cold water: and hence it is concluded, that the objection which 
has been made to the ufe of mercury on account of its coldnefs, 
is without foundation ; for that this very coldnefs, independent 
on the other qualities of themercury, will have its good effects. 
—But we mutt afk, are there not fome diltinctions to be made ? 
Can cold water be ufed with the fame freedom, and with 
the fame fafety, in all cafes? Can it be adminiftred with the 
fame boldnefs, where the difeafe is caufed by, or accompanied 
with, inflammations, as where it is produced by other caufes, 
and attended only with pain, coftivenefs, and an inverted peri-. 
ftaltic motion ? 

The fubjeét of the 16th chapter is the dropfy, with fome of 
Its varieties.—- he firft cafe which is here related was an afciies 
with fwelled legs, which fucceeded an intermitting fever. “he 

{welling 
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{welling of the legs was removed, but no medicines had an 

effect in diminifhing the quantity of water in the abdomen, 
The patient was tapped, and fixty-eight pounds of water evacu- 
ated ; which was of a reddifh colour, and depofited a quantity 
of grumous blood. After the preflure from the water was taken 
away, the fecretion of urine was greatly increafed, the appetite 
returned, and an inextinguifhable thirft was removed. She 
recovered and returned home within fifteen days. On account 
ef the particular appearance of the water, an ounce of the 
bark was direcled ‘to be taken every day; and on quitting the 
pofpital, half the quantity was to be continued for fixteen days 
gonger. nt 

‘Vhe fecond cafe.—A girl eight years of age, of a rickety 
habit, who had gone through the fimall-pox three years before, 
and from that time was healthy, had an afcites; the fluctuation 
was diftinct foon after the firft appearance of fwelling, and as 
medicines proved ineffectual, fhe underwent the operation. The 
fame favourable alterations occurred as in the former cafe; a 
decoction of the bark was given; and the patient entirely re- 
covered. ‘The water, after being kept twenty-three days, was 
putrid, effervefced with vinegar, and yet remained coagulable 
by heat. 

In the third cafe, after the operation for the afcites, it aps 
peared that there was likewife an encytfted colleAion of water: 
the bark was given; the afcites returned, but was removed by 
diuretics. 

The patient, whofe hiftory is next related, had naturall 
weak lungs, fometimes {pit blood, and likewife fuffered a long 
continued hemorrhage from the uterus. An afcites was formed, 
and thirty pounds of water were drawn away, which did not 
coagulate by heat, but evaporated almoft entirely, leaving only 
a thin pellicle. After the operation a hard and unequal tumor 
remained on the right fide, behind the navel; the nature of 
this tumour could not be afcertained by the touch ; the water 
colleed again ; the patient died; but after all, it could not be 
difcovered, even by diffeCtion, what had formed the above men- 
tioned tumor. ‘This fingular circumftance our Author aitri- 
hutes to wind, and is confirmed in this opinion by what occur- 
sod in the next cafe which he relates: the tumor here vanifhed 
‘cometime before the death of the patient, and mut have been, 
he concludes, an emphyfematous affection of the membranes of 
the inteftines. 

The fixth, is the hiftory of an encyfted dropfy, formed in 
the right ovarium, and extended into an immenfe fack, which 
was (pread over with veffels containing red globules of blood. 

After thefe hiftories, Dr. de Haen makes fome obfervations on 
the diftinguifhing characters of the different ipccies of — 
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«Five {pecies of the dropfy, he fays, are generally enume- 
rated. 1. The anafarca. 2. The afcites. 3. The peritonzal, 
4. The encyfted. 5. The tympanites.—Our Author enters into 
a particular examination of cach of thefe, and tien concludes 
the chapter with fome practical obfervations. 

The laft chapter is chiefly anatomical, and contains an ex- 
planation of the feveral engravings which accompany this 
eleventh part of the ratio medendi. Some of thefe refer to the 
preceding hiftories, o:hers to fome cafes which are hercafter to 
be publifhed.— The varieties and fingular appearances of the 
colon in different morbid affections, are the principal fubje&ts 


of thefe engravings. D 
P) 


Hiifioria Anatomico- Medica, fifiens, &e. 


The anatomical and medical Hiftory of Difea‘es, exhibiting 
the Ditlections of a great Variety of morbid Bodies, and 
thence more clearly tracing out the Seat, Caufes, and Effects 
of Difeafes. Divided into Four Books; the firft, compre- 
hending the Difeafes of the Abdomen ; the fecond, the Dif- 
eafes of the Breaft ; the third, the Difeafes of the Brain; and 
the fourth, the external Difeates. By Jof. Lieutaud, M.D. 
Member a the Academy of Sciences, &c. Revifed, enlarged, 
and rendered more compleat, by the Addit:on of an Index, 
digefted in a nofological Order, by Anton. Portal, M. D. &c. 
2 Tomes. 4to. Paris, 1767. 





HIS is an ufeful collection of medical and anatomical ob- 
fervations, made from a gfeat variety of authors, and to 
which Dr. Lieutaud has occafionally added fuch hiftorics and 
difleftions as have occurred in his own practice. —We have un- 
der each obfervation a fhort hiftory of the morbid affections 
which preceded the death of the patient, and after this the ap- 
pearances on diffection.—That our Readers may form a more 
exact judgment of the nature and utility of this work, we fhall 
lay before them the fixth fection of the fecond book, which 
treats of the Diaphragm. 


‘SECTIO SEAT A. 


¢ DE DIAPHRAGMATE. 


© Diaphragma Inflammatum. 

* OBSERVATIO 773. Vir feptem ge quadraginta annorum garatbree 
nitide Corripitur. Variis, ferilis quam par erat, adhibitis prouduy, ace 
ceilit pro more ri/us iardonicus§ & quinto die obit. 

* Inftituta cadaveris fectione, reperitur univerfuin ¢ Pty maxi-~ 
Me prope ejus capita, inflammaium, CUM Vallis PaNgreue notis. Prare 

App, Vol, xxvili. Na te.6a 
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terea crufla quedam tenax pulmones affligebat ad membranam coftag 
fuccingentem, diaphragma & pericardium. Crakk. Haen,. 


‘Oss. 7744 Quaxdam virgo acerbiflimis doloriéus cruciabatur versis 
coftas mendifas, & alam finiftram, cum febre vehementi & delirio, Per. 
filtente mo bo intra paucos dies fatis ceiiit. 

‘ Inter exenterationem cadaveris:inventum eft feptum tranfverfum in 
anteriori parte infummatum, & purulentiadefedatum. Lonevus. 


‘Oss. 774. (a) Cultro anatomico fubjeum cadaver cujufdam 
phreniticé exhibebvat diaphragma gravi inflammatione correptum ; fimi- 
liter afliciebatur hepatis pars inferior, Brasius. 


‘ In hic ferie ioctm aflequi valent obfervationes Libr. 3. 100, 603, 
Lipp 15:5. 

° + . . 
© Diaphragmaiis ulus, & purulcntia. 

‘ Oss, 775. Virgo undecim annorum feviffimis doloribus vexabatur, 
gui regionem Jub al finiftri lateris, & cofias mendofas occupabant 3 ac ine 
ier Un ad thoracis vertebras, vel ad imum ventrem exporrigebantur, 
Se .é motibus convulfivis tentatur, & non raro /uffocari videtur, cum 
tufi & delirio per vices recurrente ; vigente fedre continua, cum lotio 
crafliori ; die quadragefimo quarto a moib} invafione obiit. 

‘ Inventum cit feptum tranfverfum in anterior! parte fuppuratum ul. 
cufculis refertum. Quemadmodum tota p'eura contaminata & relaxata ; 
cum ab‘ceilu manifefto fub ala finiltra, in parte interiorl, non difrupto, 
Lzius a Fonte. 


* Ons. 776. Nobilis mulicr omnia figna vera geftationis per tres feré 
annos on ‘obitum habuit. Circd tertium anoum macilenta evadit. 
Frequeati bus animé deliquiis confi:ctatur, cum ventris doloribus, & gra 
vitate circa pubem. ingruunt potted cardialgia, & convulfiones, und 
cum vomita, aliifque fymptomatibus, ufque ad interitum. 

‘ Palmones erant femi-putnidi; & feptum tranfverfeum ulcere quafi 
totum corrofum. Mefenterium partim putreicens. Uterus infuper mag- 
nus videbatur, & humore crailiflimo albo repletus, Praterea ftagnabat 
in abdominis cavo materia quedam flava & ichorofa ad quatuor et vi- 
ee Craucius, 


* Oss. 777. In cadavere cujufdam a/fhmaticé reperiebatur in cavitate 
pectoris pro >lertin dextra, ingens aquz foetide co; ia, Cujus acrimonia 
tota diaphiagmatis fuperficies, una cum plevra, exulcerata erat et erola. 


Pericardium etiam continebat aque fex vel feptem cochlearia. Bar- 
THOLINUS. 


‘ Oss. 778. Quidam juvenis febre prehen'itur, Jateris & capitis 
dolore ftipata, Quinto die accedit /pirandi dificultas; & feptimo die 
occu uit. 

© Luftratum cadaver exhibet ulcus in parte leva & lacertosa dia- 


phragma 153 cum maxima aque fordide co opia, in pecloris cava flags 
nantis. CRENDAL. 


* Hane - fiem ingrediuntur obferyationes Libr. J. 1434, 1571 
Libs. Ll. 378. 


¢ Diaphragms 
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, © Diaphragma perforatum. 

§ Ors. 779. Vir quinquagenarius poculis indulgens, variis doloribus, 
quali rbeumaticis, obnoxius, nullo previo alio fymptomate, vomitu cor- 
ripitur exorm?, una cum fpirandi dificultate ; que {abitd ingravefcens 
gegrum intra hore quadiantem ad pluces mittit. 

‘ Pulmo finifter, alias fanus, innatabat colluviei fordide, multim 
difcrepanti ab humoribus 1n pectore flagnari folitis. Exhaufto hoc li- 
quore, patet diaphragina perforatum & dilaceratum ; quo foramine re- 
cipiebantur laciniz corporis cujufdam membranacei putridi, quod nil 
aliud erat quam portio ventriculi in diaphragmatis hiatum, herniz in- 
ftar, adacta. Sefto abdomine in confpectum venit ventriculus inflame 
matus et gangranofus: pars diaphragmatis huic profpiciens ejufdem 
mali erat confors. Haud abfimilis etiam lzfionis erat particeps proxi- 
mior hepatis lobus. Hine intelligitur ingreffus ingeftorum ad peéctus. 
E nosrris ADVERSARIIS. 

© Ons. 780. Quidam peripmeumonia graviffima laborans, tandem phrhr- 
ficus evadit. Do'orem profundum in latere dextro patiebatur; & fummé 


Od . ° Sie, @ . . 
toetebant /puta fordida, & purulenta, Dein incidit in fuxum alvi colli- 


quativum, naufeis ftipatum., Tandem poft tres menfes, febre lenta, & 
macie, confectus obiit. 

‘ Reperitur pulmo dexter plevre & diaphragmati accretus. Pars 
hujufce vifceris diaphragmati incumbens materiam purulentam recondee 


bat quz viam fibi paraverat trans diaphragma ab hepate, quod tres pole - 


lices excavatum reperitur. Ex Acr. Ep1nBuRGENSIB. 


‘ Oss. 781. Vir duorum et quadraginta annorum, cim a tribus cir- 
citer annis renum €F dorft doloribus tentaretur ; arenulas quoque rubras 
copiosé cum urina excerneret, comitante vomitu, ca/culo/us judicabatur, 
derepente obiit. 

* Siniftrum pectoris latus exhibet concretum fanguinem ad menfuras 
tres. Diaphragma inibi perforatum deprehenditur, quod pertranfivit 
caro quedam putrida, nigricans & corrupta, que nil aliud erat quam 
pancreas fummeé labefaftatum. Viciniores vertebra fcetidifiima carie 
ledebantur, Renes etiam nigerrimi & putridi occurrebant. E Mis- 
CELLANE!S CURIOSIS, 


‘ Traditis fubneftere licet obfervationes Libr, I. 142, 220, 510, SII, 
742, 718, 1123. Libr. Il. 838. Libr. IV. 87. 


© Tumores diaphragmatis. 

©‘ Ozs 782. Vir quinque & quinquaginta annortim pePoris angu/tiz 
& re/pirandi dificultate afficiebatur. Haud tuffiebat; nullaque erat in- 
Alammationis fuipicio. Poft multos labores, tandem ingravefcente or- 
thopnza de medio tollitur. 

‘ Aperto cadavere, objecit fe corpus quoddam, conflans craffiore tu- 
nica, Continente aquz foetide uncias circiter quadraginta. Aque inna- 
tabant filzmenta quedam oblonea, qu digitis contrectata, etiam in la- 
titudinem quamdam deduci poterant. Enaicebarur hic tumor tunicatus 
é lumborum vertebris, quibus bini disphragmatis procefius implantan- 
tur, KerRKRINGIvS, 

* Oss. 783. Puer quinauennis febre, virium defeQtu ftipata, corri- 
pitur. Intered exfurgt Zuo peftilentialis in axilla dextra. Lingua ig- 
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nea nigricabat ; erumpunt exanthemata per toium corporis habitum, Ae 
tandem fatis ceilit. 

¢ Occurrit puftula, carbunculi in’ ar, gangrenofa in parte tendinos§ 
diaphragmatis, hepati protpiciente. Veniriculus & iateftina maculis 
gangrenolis erant fignata, & bilem atro viridem continebant. Pulmo- 
nes varias maculas purpureas exhibebant. Couzirr. 


‘ Oss. 784. Rimato corpore cujufdam a/hmatici, reperitur fapr3 
diaphragma iteatomo pugni magnitudine. Moletti ponderis, & diffi. 
cilis refpirat onis, de quibus querebatur eger, caufam prebebat hic tu. | 
mor. VESLINGIUS. 


‘ Oss. 785. Exenterato cadavere cujufdam juvenis sabe extinéti, in 
confpectum veniebant tumores duri, diaphragmatis radici infixi. Fer- 
NELIUS. 


‘ Oes. 786. Inftituta cadaveris feftione cujafdam viri /ue venereg 
fublati, deprehendebatur diaphragma puttulis obfitum. Gesnerus. 


* Hunc ordinem fubire queunt obfervationes Libr. I. 1505, 1682. 


© Nodus in nervo diaphragmatico. 

© Oss. 787. Puer fexennis, infiliente in fe cane, ita terretur, ut in- 
tecro triduo convellatur; horrendofque poft modum efélepfa infultus 
feré quotidie patiatur. Morbus fpatio fex annorum adeo exafperatur ut 
pluries, vel vigefies, intra nychtemchri fpatium recurrerent paroxy{mi, 
nonnunquam ferociffimi. Infultum excipiebat fudor foetidiffimus & gluti- 
nofus. Accedit hamorrhagia narium, Acceiliones frequentiores erant 
inter fomnum. Irritis omnibus prefidiis ad opium cauté devenitur, 
quo fenfim fugantur paroxyfmi, A tribus menfibus integra fruebatur 
valetudine, puer, cium erumpit tumor in inguine; & paulo pot dy/enterig 
rapitur. 

‘ Luftrato cadavere patuit tumorem in inguine fuiffe ingentem ab- 
{ceffum. Referato pectore reperiebatur nodus durus nervo diaphragma- 
tico, in medio fuo itinere, aréte circumdatus: alius fimilis occurrebat 
prope diaphragma. Infuper thalami neivorum opticorum erant emat- 
cidi, Crar. Haen. 


© Crufta herens diaphragmati. 

“Oss. 788. Inftituta fectione cadaveris cujufdam viri multis abhine 
annis, a/ffhmate quafi continuo conflictati, & inter graviorem paroxyf- 
mum denati, in propatuluin veniebat materia quedam lenta & vifcida, 
crufte inftar digiti craflitiem equantis, fuperiori diaphragmatis parti ine 
fidens, & herens. Bonetus, 


‘ Circa hanc lefionem. Vide Pulmones crufté obdudi. 


© Diaphragma offeum. 

‘ Ogs. 78g. Inter exenterationem cadaveris cujufdam fenis derepent? 
defunéi, deprehendebantur pulmones tuberculis, quafi calcareis, reterti 5 
& undequaagué adnati. Trachea arteria extus exhibebat tumorem nucem 
mofchatam, figura & magnitudine referentem, fimili materia calciformi 
foctum. Diaphragma inter pulmonem dextrum, illi continuum, & he- 
par totum tangebatur caltilagineum vel offeum ; adeo ut flexum frange- 
yetur cum fonitu. Ex AcTis PeTropo.iranis. 


- Diaphragma 





Hiftory of Difeafes. 
© Diaphragma extra fedem. 
© Ors. 79¢+ Vir quidam contiltentis xtatis de peGoris anguffid jam- 
dudiim querebatur, a levi motu ingravefcente, fub infultds aithmatici 
facie. Rebus fic fe habentibus, tandem fubitanea morte extinguitur. 
‘ Aperto cadavere, reperiebatur peétoris cavum anguitius quam par 
effet, ob pravam conformationem, vel altiorem diaphragmatis fitum ; 


quod pulmones ultra modum comprimebat: hinc horum {fubftantia den- 
fior & quafi ichirrhofa deprehendebatur, Dionis. 


Oss. 791. Intro{pe&to cadavere cujufdam Aydropici, diaphragma, ob 
Ingentem molem aque in abdomine ftagnzntis, ad jugulum fere repelle- 
batur; mire compreflis corde & pulmonibus. Saxonia. 
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© Defi cis diaphragmatis. 
‘ Oss. 792. Poer afhmate chronico, & frequcnti tuff ab incunabilis 
vexatus, tandem feptimo ztatis anno extinguitur, 
* Cadavere cultro anatomico fubjecto ; nullum reperiebatur diaphrag= 
ma, defiderabatur etiam mediattinum. Pulwones verd a folita forma 
degeneres uricum lobu:a prebebant. DiemMERBROEK. 


‘ De Diaphragmate granulofo, Vide obferv. Libr. I. 265. 

, itramofo. Vide obferv. Libr. I]. 1576. 

. — fphacelato. Vide obferv. Libr. I. 812.’ 

Dr. Portal’s Index takes up more than 230 pages, and is di- 
gefied under the following heads :—1. The internal dileafes, 
whether general or particular. 2. The external difeafes. 3. ‘The 
difeafes of females and infants.—Each page of the index is di- 
vided into two columns: in the firft, the eflential or accidental 
fymptoms, are very concifely enumerated: and in the oppofite 
column the appearances on difleétion are very briefly related, 
with reference to the cafes as they ftand in the work itfelf.—A 
{pecimen from the Nofological Index may make it more clearly 
underitood. 








‘FEBRIS ACUT A. 


Symptomata morborum. 


Cum dolore et tenfione hypo- 
condrii dextri. 


Extifpicia cadaverum. 
Heepar putriditate difluens pars 
I. obf. 792. 


Cum capitis dolore, lotio vix Ventriculi cerebri aqui turgidi. 
fluente. pars \II. obf. 379. 

Cum dolore in regione epigaf- Peritoneu's et limbus diaphrag- 
trica. matis inflammata. pars I. obf 3. 

Cum morfu ventris, aphthis in Peritoneum, hepar infleammata. 





faucibus, dentium ftridore & motis 
Manuum lefione. 

Cum tumore hypochondrii dex- 
tri, dolore oculorum, cardialgia & 
convulfionious. 

Cum dolore finiftri lateris, nau- 
feis urcentibus afthmaticum inva- 
cit; dein propinato emetico, ori- 
untur convuliiones iethales. 

Cum 


Cy ftis fellea bile turgida: pulmones 
cruita obd ti. pars I obf g. 

Lumbricus in duétu choledoco. 
pars 1. 05f. 907. 


Pulmones pure erofi, gars Il. 


cbf. 38°. 


Pulmones 


Nn 3 
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Symptomata. 
Cum dipfnza & ardore interno, 


Cum dolore et tumore in hypo- 
chondrio dextro, tufli & difficultate 
fpirandi, fubfeguenti fingultu, & 
mentis obnubilatione. 

Cum difficultate fpirandi, tufi, & 
difficili fupra ¢o:fum decubitu, pul- 
fu parvo, celeri, & inzquali. 

Cum doloribus univerfalibus. 


Cum lypsthymiis, fputis puru- 
lentis, urinis tu:bidis. 

Cum dolore hypochondrii finiftri 
ad humerum uflque producto, 


Cum foiratione anxia & celert; 
dolore, tufli, cordis tremore, dolore 
versus flernum, animi deliqulis, 
pulfu duro & inequali, & tandem 
morte tridud adveniente. 

Cum dolore lateris, tufi fputo 
Cruento, fpiratione, fiti, & eryfipe- 
Jate in facie. 

Cum immani diarrhea. 


Cum fluxu hepatico & vomitu in- 
terpoilatis, 
Scabiei intempeftive exficcate. 


Dolori hypochondrii dextri, 


Leipothymiis, & dolori ardenti 
in thorace finiftro, cum cordis pal- 
pitationibus, & {putis purulentis. 

Vomitui fanguineo, 


Cafui in occipite, cum gravedine 
fupra nares. 

Afcitem. 

Dolores nephriticos. 


Febrem lentam cum dyfpnza, 
tuffi et fluxu alvi foetido. 
Sphacelum totius corporis. 


Lieutaud’s Anat, and Med. Hiftory of Difeafes. 


Extifpiciae 
Pulmones aridi, inteftina inflam. 
mata, pars Il. obf. 288. 
Hepar & inteftina inflammata, 


pars 1. obf. 597+ 


Inflammata pleraque corporis 
vilcera. pars II, off. 079. 


Cyftis fellea bile turgida. pars T, 
obf 24, 

Pericardium purulentum. gars II, 
obf. 673. 

Omentum circumvolutum ; lien 
putiidus & gangrenofus. Hepar 
putredine affeétum. p. |. obf. 955. 

Pericardii infammatio. sars II, 
ob/. 66g. 


Pulmones inflammati, pericardis 
um putridum. pars I, obf. 680. 


Glandulz mefenterii atheroma- 
tof. pars |. 0bf. 517. 

Inteitina inflammata. pars 1. obf 
1026. 

Pancreas fchirrhofum, & cor qua- 
fi uftulatum. pars Il. off 16, 

Inflammatio mefenterii. pars I. 
obf, 516. 

Pericardium pure confpurcatum, 
pars IL. cbf. 673. 


Hepar ingens omentum, exefum. 
pars I. ‘oh/, 577+ ; 
Pus in cranio, juxta os e2thmoi- 
deum. pars IIL. obf. 504. 
Lien purulentum. p. I. off 9506 
Corpus teftaceum in pelvi, Pan- 
creas & inteftina fphacelata. pars I. 
obf. 1052. 
Pulmones putridi, p. I. off 387- 


Cor diftentum. p. IT. of. 429.” 


That any particular affection or difeafe may the more eafily 
be turned to as it ftands in the Index, there are added fix pages 
which comprehend the /umma capitum indicts 3 in which the con- 
tents of each part of the ladex are enumerated in the fame order 


that 
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that they occur in the Index itfelf.—The principal value of a 
work of this kind is, that it may be occafionally ec nfulted: and 
the grester the facility with which this can be done, the more 
compleatly will it anfwer the defign of the publication. D 
@ 

Defiruéhion des “Fefuites, en France. Svconde Partie. Ou Lettre a 
Mr. ce. Par un Auteur difintere/se ; thar is, The Suppref- 





fion of the Jefuits in France; the Second Part. By an Im-. 


partial Hand*. Paris, 12mo. 1767. 


N the Appendix to the thirty-fecond volume of our Review, 
we gave a large account of the firft part of this work; the 
fecond is written with great fpirit, and is ftrongly marked ‘with 
the genius of the Author; it is addrefled to the fame magif- 
trate to whom the firft part was dedicated, and is intended as 
afupplement to it. The Jefuits, indeed, are now in the high 
road to annihilation ; but as the utter ruin of fo large and cele- 
brated a body is a very memorable event, whatever relates to it, 
is both curious and interefting. 

I have had the fatis faction, Sir, fays our Author, to fee that 
the moft illuftrious members of the different parliaments of this 
kingdom have, like you, found my work uleful to the caule of 
reafon and of truth; they have owned themiclv:s obliged to me 
for the blow given to the dangerous focieiy from wh ich we are 
delivered, as well as for that freedom and boldnefs with which 
I have expofed and at:acked their conteinptible antayonifts ; 
fhewing as little favour to the abfurdity of one party as that of 
the other. 

As to the judgment which both parties have pified upon my 
work, it is fuch as I expected: the Janfenifts, for the juftice 
I did them, loaded me with feurrility, and overwhelmed me 
with fuch epigrams as they are capable of writing ; the hate 
were filent, and in a manner forgave me the truths [ told in re- 
gard to them, on account of the freedom wherewith | treated 
their enemies.—The indulgence which | have hitherto found 
from the Jefuits and their defenders puts me in mind of the eulo- 
gium given by Father Berruyer to the famous apology of the 
Abbé de Prades ;-—I muft confefs, fays he, that the work has 

merit; we are roughly handled in it, tis true; but our enemics, 
thanks to God, are ftill more fo than we, 

Notwithfanding my reluctance, continues our Author, to 
paint the Janfenifis in their native colours, I muft, however, 
have fucceeded tolerably well in it, if I may judge from the {pi- 
rit of their pamphlets againft me, the very ti les of which you 
are a {tranger to, and which I have indeed forgot myfeif. You'll 
be diverted, however, with the manner in which one of thei 


* Suppofed to be M, de Alembert, 
Nn 4 fets 
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jets out 3—the work, meaning mine, gives a juft account enough o 
the “Fefuits : fome friend of the Jefuits will perhaps attack me in 
ov turn, and begin, I hope, in the fame manner—the worg 

sa juft account “enough of the Fanfinifis. Nowas the truth of 

half of my work is acknowledged by one party, and that of 
the other half by the other party, it 1s only uniting thefe two 
judgmen:s, in order to have the truth of the whole acknow- 
ledzed. 

Our Author now proceeds to mention fome facts in regard ta 
the Jefuits, which he bad not related with fufficient exaétnefs 
in the former part of his work ; after which he goes on to give 
new proofs and illuftrations of the genius and fpirit of the whole 
party. 

‘to fhew the fpirit of the Jefuits, fays he, I fhall give anex- 
tract from a letter written laft year by one of the moft refpe@- 

able men in Europe.—$ ‘The author of the book on the /upprefficn 

the Fefuiis, fays this gentleman, has forgot to mention fome 
hes that do no ereat honour to the reveseed fathers, for ex- 
ample, that of the fraudulent bankruptcy at Seville, about aa 
hundred years aco.— The reverend fathers, out ef the abundance 
of their Chriftian charity, eftablifhed a bank for the benefit of 
widows and orphans, where their money was to be depofited to 
vreat advantage. After having received about five hundred 
thoufand crowns, they pretended a bankruptcy, and were judi- 
cially convicted of the fraud. All Spain knows the truth of 
this fact. Another affair happened in my time: the reverend 
fathers quarrelled with one of the king’s governors near Para- 
euay; his name was datcquera ; they called him Antechrifto. 
Upon their fending troops againft him, he found himfelf too 
weak, and fled to Lima: the ‘reverend fathers purfued him thi- 
ther, and accufed him of having revolted againit the king, upon 
which he was beheaded. People, in general, were convinced 
of the governor’s innocence. ‘The court of Spain gave orders 
to a bifh» ‘p near Paraguay to enquire into the matter: the bi- 
fhop acquit:ed the reverend fathers, but before he died, he 
writ to the king, afking forgivenefs of him and of God, bos not 
daring to declare the truth through fear of being affaffinated or 
po! foned, and juttifying Governor Antequera in every refped. 
The b:fhop’s nephew was charged with the letter, who durft 
not however deliver it, nor was it found till after his -death, 
about eight or ten years ago. This I was aflured of from the 
bet authority » when I was at Madrid, in the year 1760.’ 

Judge now, Sir, fays our Author, what we are to think of 
the charity of the Jetuits; judge whether I ought to retra&t 
what I faid in the former part cf my work concerning the paint- 
ings in the church of St. Jgnatius. I do not fpeak of the of- 
fence it may give many people, to put the words our Saviour 
{poke 
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{poke of himfelf into the mouth of St. Ignatius ; J am come to 
fend fre on earth, ‘The Jefuirs perhaps will fay, that St. Igna- 
tius ufes thefe words only in a figurative fenfe, for ihe fire of di- 
vine love: but the wild beafts in the roof of the church prove 
that the founder of the fociety {poke tn a literal fenfe. A Jan- 
fenift would add, that the fire of civine love is what the Jefuits 
are leaft dilpofed to kindle ; but | am no Janfenitt. 

After taking notice of one or two paflages in the former part 
of his work which the Jefuits have cavilled at, our Author in- 
troduces a divreffion concerning the Encyclopedic. —Every man 
of letters in Europe, fays he, “knows the rage of the Jefuits 
acainft the Encyclopedie; but few know that this was owing to 
their being refufed the theological part in that work. This re- 
fufal was the caufe of the violent attacks of the Jefuits of Tre- 
voux in their literary journal, which did not ceafe till the pub- 
lication of the third volume of the Encyclopedie, where the juf- 
tice of thefe gent emen was expofed with great clearnels and 
moderation. {t is not pretended that this dictionary gives no 
occafion for criticifm ; this is far from being the cafe: on the 
contrary, no work is more expofed to it, from its nature, its 
form, the multiplicity of the objects it contains, from faults of 
omiffion and commiffion which are unavoidable, from the num- 
ber of writers employed in it, who do not always agree with 
one another, from the too great liberty fome have taken in de- 
claiming, and from the too great carelefinefs of others, &c. &c. 
A candid critic would no doubt mention all thefe fources of im- 
perfection, but at the fame time he would do juftice to whatever 
is ufeful, curious, or new in the work, and would acknowledge 
that the Encyclopedie is one of the fineft monuments that letters 
could poffibly have raifed in honour of the reign of Lewis the 
Fifteenth. 

After juftifying and ftrengthening his former affertions relat- 
ing to the Jefuits, our Author attacks the Janfenifts with equal 
freedom and with great {pirit. I feel no remorfe, fays he, for 
the manner in which I expofed the doctrine of the Janfenifts ; 
it is not my fault that it appears fhocking and ridiculous. If 
you can have patience to lock into their anfwers, you will fee 
clearly that their doctrine, though cxplained in a vague and 
ob{cure manner by them, and modified, as they exprefs it, with 
prudence, is fuch as | have reprefented it to be. To convince 
you ftill farther of this, be fo good as to afk them to ex- 
plain to you, clearly and plainly, the principal points of their 
catechifm ; they will tell you, and they will quote St. Auguftin, 
St. Profper, St. Fulgentius, that all even the moft virtuous ac- 
tions of unbelievers are finful ; that men never refift grace, pro- 
perly fo called, though yet they may refift it; (is not this very 
clear?) that God has not a real or proper will to fave all men, 

but 
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but only a fimple velleity ; that the grace given to all is a fuft. 
cient grace, yet does not fuffice, a grace merely of form, if one 
may fay fo, fince with its affiftance we can do no good work: 
but I fhall not trouble you w'th more of their abfurdities. 

With fuch a theology, Sir, and a fyftcm of logic of the fame 
kind, the Janfenifts think themfelves formidable; they per- 
fuade themfelves that modern philofophers dread them, hate and 
perfecute them, through fear: but they may be perfectly eafy 
on this head: if philofophy paints them in their genuine co- 
Jours, it is from the concern it takes in the interefts of true reli- 
gion, which they difgrace, and thofe of fociety which they 
want to difturb. Befides, has reafon any thing to fear froma 
fect, whofe opinions are only fit to be hiffed by children? 

I fhould not have enlarged fo much on their abfurdities and 
the defenders of them, if it was not of importance to the public 
that they fhould be made known and defpifed ; and in fact they 
begin to be fo, to fuch 2 degree, that every thing announces 
their approaching end, which has been delayed only by the 
folly of their adverfaries.\—They pretend, however, to have 
many protectors in the different parliaments of the kingdom: 
for the honour of the nation, and that of magiftracy, this pre- 
tenfion ought to be fairly fated. The parliaments, attached to 
the maxims of the ftate, oppofed the bull which attacked thofe 
maxims, and, of courfe, oppofed the refufal of the facraments, of 
which this bull was the pretext. “They only protected the Jan- 
fenifts therefore in this refpect, as they would protect the 
meaneft fubje&t, whofe parfon fhould refufe him the facrament 
from private pique: but our magiltrates have matters of too 
much importance upon their hands, to take any concern in fix- 
ing the meaning of Janfenius, in the difputes about preventing 
grace, and the Jike abfurdities—Let not the Janfenifts, there- 
fore, miftake this matter ; if the focicty of Jefus be deftroyed, 
it is not out of any affection or efteem for them ; it is becaufe 
the Jefuits found out the fecret of provoking the whole nation 
azainft them. Have you a mind to ruin your enemies? the 
fureft way of fucceeding is not to make yourfelf be loved, but 
to make them be hated. This was the cafe of the Janfenifts ; 
they had enemies who were univerfaliy dctefted : let them not 
flatter themfelves from this, however, that they have the efteem 
or good-will of the public. This is a piece of advice I think tt 
incumbent upon me to give them, and I hope they will make a 
proper ufe of it. 

Before our Author has done with the Janfenifts, he attacks 
them, with great humour, upon their convulfions, and pre- 
tended miracles at the tomb of the Abbé de Paris.—-To enliven 
this letter a little, fays he, I thall ina few words relate to you 
cne or two of their wonderful prodigies. —-A gentleman known 

in 
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in the learned world, (for men of letters have been concerned 
in this folly) pretended to be cured, at the tomb of Mr. Paris, 
of adeafne(s, which he has ftill.—Some time after his cure, 
one of his friends happened to meet him, and fupp. fing him 
ftill deaf, afked him, very loudly, how he did: don’t fpeak fo 
Joud, anfwered the gentleman ; don’t you know that I am cured 
of my deafnefs at the interceffion of the blefled deacon ?—Oh ! 
I am glad of it, fays his friend, in a lower tone; and how lone 
have you been cured ?—Sir, what did you fay ? anfwered the 
deaf man. 

The famous Abbé Becheraud, who invented the convulfions, 
had one leg fhorter than the other; he hopped about upon the 
tomb of the faint in order to lengthen it: a Jfanfenift, author 
of one of the gazettes, publifhed every week the nunber of 
lines the leg lengthened ; upon putting thefe feveral lines toge- 
ther, it was found that the fhorter leg became confider: I ly 
Jonger than the other. 

us Author concludes his letter with fome general and very 
pertinent reflections.—The moft effectual method, he fays, 
which the government can make ufe of to put an erd to theo- 
logical fury and theological difputes, is not that of authority, 
but that of ridicule. God Almighty himfe!f, he tells us, would 
not be able to filence divines, when once warmly engazed againtt 
each other; for they would maintain that they underftood his 
interef{ts better than he did him(clf. 

There are two objects, we are further told, to which the 
French government ought to be very attentive: the firft is, 
never to fuffer the Jefuits to have another eftablifhment in the 
kingdom ; the other, to prevent the Janfenifts from raifing 
themfelves upon the ruins of the Jefuits, and dilturbing the 


peace of both church and ftate. R 
‘ 





L’ Efprit de la Ligue, Sc. The Spirit of the League, or a po- 
litical Hiftory of the Difturbances in France during the f1x~ 
teenth and feventeenth Centuries. 3 vols. amo. 4 aris, 
1767. 

HE anonymous author of this hiftory, has compofed, from 

eighty-feven printed works, and one manufcript, (his 
opinion of each of which is prefixed to the firft volume) a con- 
cife, but very diftinct account, of the moft memorable public 
tranfactions that occurred in France, during the period men- 
tioned in the title of his book. In his preface, he fays, ¢ his 
defign is to convince his cotemporarics, by the exanmpies of 
their forefathers, that all kinds of evils are preferable to civil 


Wars: that a ceaflagration often arifes from a fingle fpark ; 
that 
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that the people are commonly victims to the ambition, and 
other paffions of the great ; that they always are in leaft danger 
when they attach themfelves to their kings; that the greateft 
poMble misfortune is, when fubjects lofe the confidence and 
affection due to their fovereigns; that every revolution begins 
with publications which, although they fet out with modera- 
tion, infenfibly become audacious ; and with aflociations which, 
although formed under plaufible pretences, and with appear- 
ance of juftice, become, nevertheiefs, fires, at which factions 
Jight the torches by which, in procefs of time, kingdoms are 
confumed.’ 

The hiftory itfelf begins in this manner: ¢ The fixteenth 
century is a period in the hiflory of Europe, remarkable for dread- 
ful revolutions which changed the face of alimoft all her ftates. 
Religion was the pretence, rather than the motive, of the civil 
wars which diftinguifh this unfortunate century from all others. 
According to the different charaéters of nations, and of their 
Jeaders, the deftructive paffion for novelty, and the malignant 
affections of hatred, ambition, jealoufy, revenge, kindled the 
piles of peifecution, dethroned princes, put arms into the hands 
of fanaticifm, and converted Europe into a theatre of blood, in 
which the paffions of men, concealed under the veil of religion, 
exhibited the moft tragical cataftrophe. 

The doctrine of Luther, however favourable it might be to 
the avarice of princes, who, ever eager to feize the wealth of 
the church, perhaps might have made a lefs rapid progrefs in the 
empire, if it had not been confidered by many members of the 
Germanic body, as a convenient curb to the ambitious fchemes 
of Charles V.  Herefy, difcountenanced by this emperor, often 
found, even among the catholic princes, refources which ren- 
deed it much more formidable. 

‘ he infincere treaties of peace which this prince often made 
in the exigencies of his affairs, the conferences and the political 
debates which he tolerated, his contradictory edicts, ferved 
only to embroil the Catholics with the Lutherans, and to haften 
the ruin of the old religion. ‘The fpirit of enthufiafm feized 
thefe new evangclifts, who were fometimes checked too fe- 
verely, and fometimes imprudently tolerated. A multitude of 
fe&ts were foftered in the bofom of Germany; from whence 
fprung monfters of ferocity, barbarity, and incontinence. 
Such were the Anabaptifts, who trampled on the laws, erected 
deteftable abominations into articles of faith, and raifed them- 
felves to thrones, from which it was impoffible to drag them, 
without the flaughter of an infinite number of wretches, who 
had allowed themfelves to be drawn away by the torrent of f{e- 
duction. 


A ppre- 
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Apprehenfion of the Auftrian power, rather than zeal for 
religion, collected together the remains of fome ancient here- 
tics, who were {till wandering in the forefls of Hungary and 
Bohemia. ‘heir number was increafed by {cctaries expelled 
from the Catholic ftates, and grew in proportion to the attacks 
made on the privileges of thofe haughty and warlike people. 
Perfidious policy, treachery, and bate afiaffinations, were the 
means employed to fubject them to the yoke they dreaded, 

Herefy, which triumphed in fo many other countries, made 
but very flow progrefs in Poland ; becaufe no party was inte- 
refted in promoting it: a few examples of feverity were fuffi- 
cient to intimidate and almoft to annihilate it. But in Pruffia 
the allurements of a crown rendered it fupreme. This country 
belonged to the Teutonic order: Albert of Brandenburg, the 

rand mafter, threw off the yoke of his vow, in order to marry, 
and render the f{cepter hereditary in nis family. The greatett 
part of his knights followed his example, and tranfmitted to 
their pofterity, as Jawful inheritances, commanderies, of which 
formerly they had only been depofitaries. 

The faction, which had invited the brutal Chriftiern II. from 
Denmark into Sweden, was headed by bifhops. This was fuf- 
ficient reafon for taking revenge on their religion for the cruel - 
ties of that tyrant. (suftavus weil knew how to avail himfelf 
of the difpofition of his people, who were {till raging on ac- 
count of maflacres which had been made of the whole fenate 
and the chief nobility, by an order of Chriftiern. He gave out 
that this barbarity was owing to the bifhops ; and by thar ftra- 
tagem rendered their religion odious. ‘To fix himfelf on the 
throne of Sweden he multiplied the Lutherans, and made them 
a rampart againft the oppcfite party. ‘The fame policy engaged 
Chriftiern the third, a fon of Frederic Duke of Holftein, who 
had wrefted the {cepter of Denmark from the cruel Chriftiern the 
fecond, to fupport bimfe!f, by means of the new religion, azainft 
the power of the Danifh bifhops, who remained attached to their 
former king. 

It is impoSible to miftake the motives which led Henry the 
eighth to change the religion of his country. Love, and pee- 
vifhnefs ferved with him in the ftead of conviction. The al- 
lurements of the wealth of the church, which was diftributed 
among the nobility, rendered them very tractable to their mo- 
narch, and the people were gained by declarations that the de- 
fizn was only to deliver them from the tyranny of the pope: and 
his inceflantly repeating to them the word erty, which has fo 
often duped the Englifh nation. 

In Scotland, the revolution was itill flower; becaufe the in- 
Novators embraced the new opinions only in proportion to the 

necefa. 
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neceffity they were under of conforming to the fentiments of tha 
Englith, their protectors. 

In like manner this pretended reformation was promoted jy 
Flanders, chiefly by the difcontent of the people, who were 
foured by the arrogance of the minitters of Charles Vth, and 
of Philip If. However, it might not perhaps have fubdued 
fuch a number of provinces, if a dread of the inquifition, which 
was equally terrible both to Catholics and Proteftants, had not 
alarmed their minds, and alienated their affections. The crue] 
executions ordered by the Duke of Alva compleated the rebel- 
ion. The caufe of religion was foon confounded with that of 
its mercilefs defenders. “Ihe one being abhorred, the other be. 
came odiots; and the Flemings were eager to exterminate a faith, 
which feemed to devote them either to flavery or to death. 

A!l thefe different caufes, which in fo many countries cons 
curred to extinguifh the Catholic faith, and to eftablith oppo. 
fite fe€ts, co-operated in France to extirpate (if that had been 
pofible) the ancient religion, and to plant Calvinifm in its 
flead. Luther had no fooner publifhed his do@trines, than the 
Jove of novelty gained him profelytes in that kingdom. Confe- 
quently Calvin had very little trouble afterwards in _pofleffing 
himfelf of minds already prejudiced, and even in fupplanting 
other reformers, by the allurements of a faith lefs incumbered 
with myfteries, and {flripped of abundance of rites, and cere- 
monies, which he reprefented as ufelefs and burdenfome. Yet, 
for a confiderable time, his feeble flock, expofed as they were, 
to fevere edicts, and rigorous profecutions, was preferved merely 
by filence and difimulation. Infenfibly, however, the number 
of the Calvinifts increafed, and they became a confiderable 
fect : but it could never have grown formidable, unlefs the in- 
terefts of particular perfons had given it credit during two tur- 
bulent minorities; and thefe interefts contributed much more 
than zeal for either religion, to produce all the mifchief that 
followed. 

The Author introduces his narration of the reign of Henry 
the third by the following account of the fpirit of thofe times; 
with which we fhall conclude this article. 

It may be proper to take a general furvey of a reign diftrefled 
by fo many convulfions, that, by reviewing the tempers of 
men’s minds, and the conjunctures of circumftances, we may 
better comprehend the origin and progrefs of thofe factions which 
fhook the throne, and which had like to have placed upon it a 
ftranger, who was become the idol of the people. Revolutions 
of this confequence never occur in political bodies, without be+ 
ing preceded by obvious fymptoms. 

The moft remarkable fymptoms in the time of Henry III. 
were, on the part of the king, a wildnefs of conduct, which 
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deprived him of the confidence of the nation, and caufed his 
own character to be criticifed, to the contempt of his perfon. 
On the part ofthe people, a {pirit of fanaticifm and of enthufi- 
afm, which had become more general fince the cruelties of Bar- 
tholomew, had produced a perfuafion that the differences were 
to be decided by the poinard: laitly, on the part of the court, 
an univerfal tafte for intrigue. “he princes of the blood, the 
Guifes and the Montmorencies, acquired an habit of feparating 
their own caufes from thofe of their country, and of gaining: 
creatures that fhould become folely attached to their perfons, ‘The 

entlemen of the court piqued themfelves upon an entire devo- 
tion to thofe they called their matters. In this refpedt a rival- 
fhip prevailed among the protected, and alfo among the protec- 
tors, which often degenerated into perfonal quarrels. The 
defied and challenged one another; the women intermeddled, 
and amorous intrigues, and domeflic bickerings, became affairs 
of ftate. 

The memoirs of thefe times which ftill remain, even thofe 
written by courtiers, atteft thefe facts ; and abundance of little 
particulars befides, which it is ufeful to know, becaufe they are 
connected with great events, and indeed are often caufes of fuch 
events. “he Louvre was a kind of {chool, open to all the young 
gentry of the kingdom. ‘There they pafied whole days, in the 
lower rooms, in the exercife of firearms. It was a fingular ho- 
nour to excel the reft in running, in leaping over ditches, in 
managing with dexterity a piftol or a poinard. They talked 
of nothing but gallantry and murder, fire and bloodfhed. 
They invented and related marvellous feats of arms: thefe 
ftories heated their imaginations, produced frequent challenges, 
foolifh projects, and rafh enterprizes. 

Extravagant notions about even the moft common occur- 
rences, were exceedingly relifhed by this rifing gencration. They 
bound themfelves by oaths never to abandon one another, always 
to adhere to the fame party, to fhare equally in profperity and in 
adverfity. A misfortune of any one caufed a fenfible affliction to 
the other; and the abfence of a friend occafioned a mourning. 
For this reafon alone they drefled in difmal habits, let their 
beards grow beyond the common lengths, denied themfelves all 
pleafures, lived like men plunged into the moft profound melan- 
choly; and the court applauded thefe childifh affeCtations. 

They derived, however, from this education, an intrepid 
courage, and unalterable attachments and connections, not only 
with their equa!s, but alfo with the principal nobility ; all of 
whom, even the king himfelf, reckoned it honourable to gain 
a number of thote bravos, by praifes, by carefles, and frequently 
by favours, advantageous marriages, &c, 
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Still fome traces of the antient gallantry between the fexes 
might be obferved, but they were much degenerated. The wo. 
men, inftead of the fentiments which formerly were infpired by 
heroifm, became vain of extravagant proofs of attachment from 
their lovers, who were now infpired by frantic paffion. It wags 
fafhionable, on the flighteft fignal from a miftiefs, for an ena- 
morato to plunge into a river without knowing how to fwim; to 
provoke ravenous beafts, to let himfelf blood with a dagger, in 
order to fhew his refolution to love the lady even to death, Ac- 
cording to the tafte of the times, Henry I11. when he was writing 
from Poland to a princefs of whom he was fond, drew blood from 
one of his fingers, and opened and clofed up the punéture as he 
wanted to fill his pen. The men, in return for this facrifice of 
their reafon to the caprices of women, afked more than decency 
could grant, and indeed obtained, in this licentious court, too 
much. Hence fprung jealoufies, enmities, {pies, confidents, in- 
formers, difcoveries—which difhonoured the king and his fas 
mily in the eyes of the whole nation. 

But, at that time, either the great cared very little for the 
efteem of the public, or they had not the fame ideas we have 
of the refpect that perfons of high rank owe to themfelves, 
Nothing was more common than riotous expeditions of the 
king with his whole court, fometimes to fairs, where he would 
dance, fing, infult the merchants and fpectators, expofe him- 
felf to the roar of an infolent mob: fometimes to the houfes 
of tradefmen at weddings, chriftenings, or other merrymakings. 
On thefe occafions diforders were committed which became 
fubjects for the pleafantries of the day. ‘Thefe public de- 
bauches were followed by fpecious acts of religion, fuch as 
folemn mafles, and pompous proceflions: but by a pro- 
phane combination, perfons, who had juft been affifting at 
thefe devotions, with all the external fhew of piety, went 
from thence to the houfes of aftrologers and conjurers, a 
fort of people brought into fafhion by the credulity of Catha- 
rine of Medicis. Affignations were made at thefe houfes. 
There alfo they purchafed potions to procure love, and charms 
to obtain revenge. In the number of thefe imaginary forceries 
may be reckoned the fmall ftatues of wax found in the poffeffion 
of the unfortunate La AZl:, when he was feized. Half of one 
of thefe, was melted away, and the heart of the other was 
pierced bya pin. During his torture, they afked him whether 
thefe were reprefentations of the king; and whether by this 
magical machinery he defigned to deftroy the health of the 
young monarch ; fuppofing that would be weakened as the wax 
fhould melt, and as the pin fhould penetrate the heart? La Moli 
acknowleged thefe fuperftitious tranfactions, which were then 
common to almoft all the court, and are proofs of the groffeft 
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senorance ; but he affirmed that he had recourfe to them only 
to gain the love of a girl of Provence, by whom he was cap- 
tivated. 

Our Author here introduces the famous San Pietro, a foldier 
of fortune, who, in thet urbulent times, with the afliltance of 
France ce, effected a revolution in Corfica —Pietro, w! 10 was born 
at Baltia, the jake of Corfica, had fucked in with his mot'ei’s 
milk an hereditary hatred to the —— From his —— 
he bore arms ag vag range and by his valour and military (kil, 
became formidable to the republic. His. exploits rendered him 
famous, and pines him the heart of Vanina Orna ino, the only 
daughter of the vi ceroy of Corlica, a very rich and beautiful 
heirefs. 

Pictro might have lived in tranquill't y, fheltered by his ad- 
vantageous marriage, if he had not funpofed that the Genocfe 
never could pardon his ofences. Full of this imagination, 
and of new fchemes, he withd rew into France with his wife and 
children, ‘There he feived the court very fucce!sfully during 


the civil wars; but ftil defirous of fetting his country at 


liberty, be was inceffantly endeavouring to plague the Ge- 
nocic. He went even to Conftant:inople, to follicit the Grand 
Signior to fend a fleet againit them. 

During this voyage, the republic, attentive to the proceed- 
ings ef Pietro, fent their agents to his wife, who remained at 
Marfeilles, to induce her to return to her Country, by pro- 
mifing the reftors " n of her fortune, and giving hopes that her 
plating this confidence in the itate would procure pardon to her 
hufband. The credulous Vanina was perfuaded. She firft fent 
away her furniture and her jewels, and then, together with her 
children, fet fail for Genoa. A friend of san sis tro receiving 
early intelligence, armed a fhip,. puriued the fugitive, broughe 
her back into France, and furrendered her to the ‘ont iment of 
Aix. 

Pietro returning from Conftantinople, was informed of this 
adventure. "ig >of his domeftics, who had had fome know! oC 
of the (rani fact but who had not had fuficient refolution vo 
Oppoic it, he ita al with his own hand. He — ‘no went to Aix, 
and demanded his wiie. “The parliament wes unwilling to trust 
the lady in his power; but Vani ina, who was fuperior to fear, 
although expediing fome fatal event, carneitly flicit d to be 
reftored to her hufband. Her reaucit was granted, and they 
fet cut togecber for Marfeilles. When Pictro came to his 
own uke, he found ic unfurnifhed. This figat rouicd his 
fury. Without departing from the re fpr > which he had con- 
fiantly preferved for his wife, becaule her deicent had been 
oreatly fuperior to his, he reproached her with ber mifconduct, 
declared it could be expiated only by death 5 and commanded 
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two flaves to execute this terrible fentence. I do not thrink 
from my fate, replied Vanina; but fince I muft die, I beg, ag 
the Jaft favour, it may not be by the hands of thefe wretches, 
but by that of the braveft of men, whofe valour engaged me to 
efpoufe him.” ‘he barbarian fent his executioners away, threw 
himfelf at the fect of his wife, afked her pardon in very humble 
terms, and caufed their children to be introduced. She embraced 
them. He wept with the unfortunate mother over thefe melan- 
choly pledges of their affection, put the fatal cord round her 
neck, and ftrangled her with his own hands. He then fet out 
for the court; where the news of his crime had arrived before 
him; and he was forbid to appear. Notwithftanding this, he 
prefented himfelf to the king. He talked of his fervices, claimed 
their reward, and expofing his naked bofom, which was feamed 
with fears. What fignifies it to the king, faid he, what fignifies 
it to France, whether a good or a bad underftanding fubfifts 
between Pietro and his wife? Every perfon was fhocked at the 
daring behaviour of this maniac ; but, neverthelefs, he was par- 
doned :—the femblance of heroifm, fays our Author, which 
was joined to his guilt, ealily pleaded his excufe in a court 
wheré the prince hitmlelf fet examples of violence.—This crime 
of Pietro’s was committed in 1567; feven years before the reign 
of Genry IT. , 

We have ftyled San Pietro a madman ; and certainly in more 
temperate times, or other climates, fuch defperate aétions as 
that which is here recorded of this revengeful Italian, would 
juftify the inference. Yet, is there not fomething in his con- 
duct, with refpect to the violent death of his wife, refembling 
that of the old Romans*, in fimilar cafes, wherein the rigid 
virtue of that brave people, and their keen fenfe of honour, 
have been wounded? Suffer us farther to conjecture, that 
if fuch inflexibility of fpirity;fucn obduracy of refolution, in- 
habit the breails of the Corticans of thele days, the grand mo- 
narch himfelf may find it an hard tafk to fubdue them, What 
may we not expect from a nation of heroes who can fo ill brcok 
any injury, or affront, real or imaginary, offered to their per- 

fons, their property, or their honour ? 
We now take our leave of thefe memoirs of the extra- 
vacant, romantic fpirit of thofe diftracted times which pro- 


* San Pietro was, in truth, a great character, as a foldier and a pa- 
triot; though he fometimes fullied the luttre of his arms by his cruel- 
ties: on which account, on!y, we are withheld from ftyling him the 
Pafcal Paoli of his time, here is a circumitantial hiftory ot his exe 
vloits written by Mich. Metelic. His 2éions are alfo celebrated in 
The Hifory of Gsisas fee Rev. Vol. 1V.—He was at lait killed in aa 
anbufcade, headed by the brothers of his wiie, the ucfortunate Vaaina 
@’Ornune. 
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duced, in France, the ever memorable League of the catholics, 
with all the miferies of a religious civil- war,-—the moft dreadful 
of all wars! and we here bid adieu to this anonymous Hiftorian, 
of whofe ftri€&t attachment to monarchy, and to the church of 
Rome, we have taken no particular notice ; chufing rather to 


leave him and his principles to the animadverfion of our intelli- 


scent Readers. 
© 6 


Hiftoire de la Vie de Lewts XIII. Ra de France, & de Navarre, &e. 

The Hiftory of the Life of Lewis XUIth King of France and 
Navarre. By Mr. De Bury. In 4 Volumes, 12mo. Paris, 
1768. 


HIS Author, (who is already known to the public by his 
life of Henry 1V) introduces the work before us with 
fome remarks on the moit ufeful manner of writing biftory, and 
with giving the reader an idea of the plan he has himfelf pur- 
fued. He acknowledges that he looks upon an hiftorian merely 
as a compiler, whofe fole merit confifts in the order in which he 
difpofes his work, and the judicious choice he makes of his faéts. 
He thinks his ftyle ought tobe plain and fimple, and that truth does 
not ftand in need of eloquence or the ornaments of language 
to recommend it, which in many inftances only ferve to conceal 
or difguife it. He has accordingly ftudied the greateft fimpli- 
city in his own work, and contented himfelf with relating the 
principal faéts with clearnefs and precifion, leaving the reader 
to make his own refle@tions. Upon the fame principle he is in 
general very fparing of his characters: thofe of Richlieu and 
Lewis being the only two he has drawn at any length: with 
regard to the other principal actors he leaves the reader to form 
his own judgment from the materials with which he has fur- 
nifhed him. In his account of battles and military operations 
he purpofely avoids entering into any minute detatis, for which 
he obferves none but matters in that profeffion can be qualified, 
and in attempting which, even they are liable to commit very 
oreat miftakes. But he is more circumftantial in relating the 
particulars of thofe cabals and intrigues amongit the great with 
which this reign abounded, and which, indeed, are the moft 
entertaining parts of the hiftory—Upon the whole, we can 
truly fay, we have read thefe volumes with a fenfible pleafure, 
and cannot but think the public greatly indebted to the author, 
for the pains he has taken to colle& with fo much judgment, 
and to difpofe in fo eafy and natural a method, the moft ftrik- 
ing and interefting fa¢ts that have been recorded during this 
period. 

As the hiftory of this reign is in effeét the hiftory of the ad- 
miniftration of Cardinal Richlieu, who by the fuperiority of his 
gcnius had the abfolute direction of all public affairs, we pre- 
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fume we fhall gratify our readers by giving them the chara&er 
which the author has drawn of this truly great man; at the 
fame time adding fuch particulars relatipg to him as feem mof 
curious, as far as our narrow limits wil! allow us to enlarge 

‘ Richlieu has fhared the fate of all thofe who are raifed 
above others by their merit and their great actions. envy, in- 
a. Tie by ambition and intereft, was continually at wo: in 
fornting cabals and sense againft his net and even _ hits 
life. The impotent malice of his enemies ftooped fo low 


is fo 
fill the kinedom with fatires and libels ne on his Packed and 
conduct, while forei: eners beh reid him with admiration. Beau- 


tru, (the French ambefiador at the court of Sp.iin) complain. 
ing one a r, to the Count duke Olivarez, of ~ defamai ed 
Jibels that were printed in Flanders azainft the king and bh 

council, the Count duke replied: ‘* T will do all in my nower 
to prevent it, being equaily concerned myfelf in my character 
as minifter of ftate. Dut with regard to the Cardinal-duke, 
I have often told the King of Spain, it was his greateit mif- 


fortune that the King of France had the ablelt miunitier, that 
on appeared in Coititencom for thele thouand years, For my 

vii part, I cou'd be content to have whole libraries publithed 
every day againtt me, if my maffer’s affairs were but as well 
managed es thofe of the moft Chriftian King.’ 

¢ Never did minifter meet wich greater obftacles to the exe- 
cution of his defiens than Richlicu. Scarce a year paffed, in 
which fome cabal was not form wy to ru’ n, or fome plot to af- 
faflinate him. If he had lived under Sicare IV, he would not 
have fhed fo much blood. “The great lords of the kingdom, 
whom he in a manner annihilated, would have been undoubt- 
edly preferved. Henry would have known how to have kept 
them within thofe bounds of duty, to which by his gentlenefs, 
wifdom and refolution he had reduced them. © The ereat will 
more willingly obey a prince who can maintain his Saas, 
than a minifter to whom he intruffs it, whom they ufually con- 
fider as their equal, and often as their inferior. From hence 
arofe all thofe plots and factions, which forced him to ufe fevere 
methods, when mild and gen tle means were iniuficient. He 
gave a pretty juft idea of his own character, when {peaking one 
cay to the Marquis of Vieuville he faid, ** ] never venture to 
undevake any tning till d have confid oe it thorouchly: but 
when I have once formed my refolution, I never lofe fis ht of 
my object, I gue, I mow down all before me, and then 
J throw my red caffock over it, and cover all.” 

© He would willingly have keptin favour with the queen-mo- 
ther, and even with Montieur, (the Duke of Orleans, the 
king’s brother) without being wanting in what he theugnt was 
due to the fervice of the king and the good of the ftate, He 
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ufed to fay fometimes, ‘* That he had three mafters, the King, 
Mary of Medicis, and the Duke of Orleans: that his honour, 
anc his duty obliged him to ferve them all three, but in order, 
and each in their rank ; and that he would never be reproached 
with having eiven to the third what was due only to the rfl.” 
But he could not fucceed in pleafing thefe three perfons, who 
feldom had the fame views or the fame intercfts: and the king, 
whom he ferved with fo much zeal and fuccefs, gave him more 
trouble and concern than the other two. 

© He was indefatigible in his zpplication to bufinefs, though 
he had a very delicate conftitution, and was fubject + a'moft 
continual attacks of illnef. He generally went to bed at eleven, 
and when he had flept three or four hours, he had a light, wi 
pen, ink, and paper brought him, to write himfe!f, or to dic- 
tate toa fecretary, who lodged in his chamber. He then went 
to fleep again at five or fix, and rofe between feven and eight. 

‘ His word might be depended upon, and if he had once 
promifed a perfon a favour, he was fure of obtaining it. He 
was earneft in ferving his friends, and all thofe who were at- 
tached tohim. The officers of his houfhold looked upon him 
as the beft of mafters: they received from him nothing but 
marks of kindnefs, and they thought themfelves happy in his 
fervice. If at any time an angry or impatient expreflion efcaped 
him, which happened very feldom, he made them abund: ant 
amends by the favours he beftowed upon them. 

The expences of his houfehold amounted to four millions 

(of livres) every year, including the maintenance of his ouard. 
He had a hundred horfe- euards sy commanded by a captain, a 
lieutenant, two quarter matters and four brigadiers, This was 
the firft guard the king granted him at the time of the plot 
formed againft him by de Chalois. From 16 32, the king added 
to thefe a company of 200 mufketeers, and afier that a fecond of 
120 gendarmes, and a third of fix fcore light herfe, ‘The 
number of his domettics was prodigious. He had never lefs 
than 24 or 25 pages: fometimes they amounted to 26, whom 
he educated with great care and at a great expence. He had 
every day four different tables, and all ferved magnificently. 
The firit confifted of fourteen covers, to wh ich utually none 
but the fift nobility, his relations or p articular friends were a 
nitted. “There was a fecond in another ha'l, where his oul 
of the houfehold fat, confifting of 30 covers: a third for his 

pages and the principal officers of his houlehold, and a fourth 
ier the fervants inlivery, who were very numerous, 

‘When he travelled, the vaft number cf carriages of all 


iris re 


kinds in his train refembled the march of a fovercign prince 


rather than that of a sich fubject. Dace band of mufic, with 
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ficians, chofen out of the greateft artifts in France: and his 
houfehold was better paid and made a more fplendid appear- 
ance than the king’s. His mafter was difpleafed at the ftate 
and magnificence his minifter affected, and did not conceal his 
fentiments from the Cardinal himfelf, efpecially when he was 
out of humour at any bad news: and when he durft not take 
notice of it to him, hecomplained of it to thofe with whom he 
was more Intimate. 

¢ The Cardinal had for fome time before his death been lofin 
ground in the king’s favour, and probably would have been 
entirely difcarded, if he had lived much longer. When the 
king paid him a vifit in his laft illnefs, as he was fitting by his 
bed-fide, Richlieu, after thanking him for the honour she had 
done him, addrefled him in the following manner: ¢ Sire, this 
is the laft adieu. In taking leave of your majefty, I have the 
fatisfaction to leave your kingdom in the higheft degree of glory 
and reputation it has ever attained, and your enemies fubdued 
and humbled. ‘The only reward of my labours and fervices f 
prefume to afk of your majefty is, that you would continue to 
honour my nephews and other relations with your protection 
and favour. I give them my bleffiing, only upon condition that 
they never fwerve from that obedience and fidelity which they 
owe you, and which they have folemnly engaged always to 
maintain.” ‘Fhe king gave him his promife, and they had a 
private converfation together, in which the Cardinal recom- 
mended to him the minifters who were already in place, affur- 
ing him that they were thoroughly acquainted with the ftate of 
affairs, and ftrongly attached to his fervice. He added, that he 
knew of no perfon, more capable of filling up his own place, 
than Cardinal Mazarine, whofe zeal and fidelity he had expe- 
rienced on many occafions. ‘The king replied, that he fhould 
always follow the advice he had given him, having long been 
convinced of the wifdom of his counfels, and that he would 
employ Mazarine and the other minifters, who fhould be con- 
tinued in their pofts. 

‘ When the king was retired, the Cardinal afked the phy- 
licians, how long they thought he could live. Do not be afraid, 
fays he, of telling me your real fentiments, you are fpcaking to one 
who 1s perfecily refigned ta ihe will of God, either for life or deati. 
‘They told him, they faw at prefent no immediate danger, and 
that they mult wait till the feventh day before they could abfo- 
jutely pronounce upon the cafe. That is well, replied the Car- 
dinal : but towards evening, his fever returned with fo much 
violence, that they were obliged to bleed him twice. Ad Chicct, 
faid he, addreffing himfelf to one of the king’s phyficians, 
fpeak tome, L bejeech you, not asa phyfician, but as a friend, with- 
aut difourfe, My Lord, replied Chicot, after having made fome 
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difficulty in giving his opinion, J believe that in 24 hours you will 
be either dead or well, That is {peaking as you ought, replies the 
Cardinal, J underfiand you. Atter confeffion, he afked for the 
viaticum, which was brought him an hour after midnight. Be- 
hold my Lord and my God, cries the Cardinal, which I am juft 
gaing to receive: I proteft before him and call him to witnefs, that in 
the whole of my conduét during my miniftry I have had nothing in view 
but the welfare of religion and of the fate. Some hours after, he 
received extreme unction. Ady Lord, faid the curate who at- 
tended him, do you forgive your enemies? It is faid he made him 
this anfwer, J never had any but thofe of the flate. Others affirm, 
that he only faid, Yes, with all my heart, and as I wifh to be 
forgiven myfelf. For a day or two after, he feemed a little re- 
vived by a medicine which was given him by a quack, who 
undertcok to cure him, when his phyficians had given him up. 
While the effe&ts of this lafted, he converfed with the fecre- 
taries of ftate upon bufinefs, and was well enough to receive 
the compliments that were fent him from the Duke of Orleans 
and the Queen ; and gave his anfwers to them with a great deal 
of ftrength and prefence of mind. But he foon after became 
fo weak, that he perceived he was near his end. Niece, faid 
he to the Duchefs of Equillon, Zam very ill!—kave me I befeech 
you; your tears affect me: {pare yourfelf the pain of feeing me die. 
Father Leon, coming up to the Cardinal, told him he was at 
the end of his life, of which he was going to give an account 
to God; at the fame time he prefented the crucifix to him 
to kifs, and pronounced the laft abfolution over him. ‘The 
commendatory prayers were fcarce begun, when he expired, in 
the 58th year of his age, and the 18th of his miniftry.—Soon 
after the King being informed that his minifter was departed, 
faid very coldly to fome of his courtiers, There is a great foli- 
tician gone. 
¢ The Cardinal’s moft intimate friend and confident was fa- 
ther Jofeph, a Capuchin, who was reckoned the moft able ne- 
gotiator in Europe. He entered into all the cardinal’s views, 
and being lefs embarafied with the numberlefs intrigues of the 
court and cabinet, and not obliged like his friend to take any 
ftate upon him, he could think over at leifure in his cell the 
{chemes they had formed together: fo that our author thinks 
it exceeding probable, that Richlieu would have been very 
much at a lofs to have conduéted fo many great and fuccefsful 
negotiations, without his affiftance—Upon fome occafion the 
popular clamour being raifed againft the Cardinal, he kept him- 
felf fhut up in his palace, and was afraid of being feenin the 
ftreets. But by Father Jofeph’s advice he was pertuaded to go 
through the city without his guards, and fhew himfelf to the 
people ; who inftead of offering him any infult, being pleafed 
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with this inftance of his co: iesce, and with the atfability and 
condefcenfion he expretied to all he met, loaded him with their 
blefines. Upon his return, his friend faid, did not L tell you, 
that you was sly faint-heartcd: and that wit) a little courage a 
firmnefs you wuld foon ratfe the fpirits of the citizens, and 1 reflore 
your affairs 2 

Perhaps the reader, from this fketch of Cardinal Richlieu’s 
character, may be inclined to think with us, that if he had 
contented himfelf with a plain, modeft and humble manner 
of living, like esa: Paul of Venice, who was for many years 
as much the oracle of that ftate as the Cardinal was of France, 
he might have avoided a great part of the envy he incurred, 

and would not have been under the difagreeable necefiity of 
making fo many facrifices to his own fafety. It is true, as this 
author has obferved, that ambition has generally the larceft 
ace 3 in great minds: but it is likewife true, that it difcovers 

a {till greater mind to defpife and get above it; and that a fin- 
cere revard to the public good, and a dif interefted love to one’s 
country, are much nobler and more certain principles of action 
than any views of ee e advancement or renown. 

The remainder of this article fhall be filed up with an ex- 
tract from the conclufion of this work, in which the author 
has given the character of Lewis, which the reader may com- 
pare with that already given of his minifter. 

‘ This prince poflefled many good qualities, which yet never 
could appear to advantage, becaufe his mother had nezlected 
to give him an education fuitable to his birth. He had learnt 
but little Latin: he knew however enough to underftand the 
{criptures ; from whence he felected feveral paflages, out of 
which, with the affiftance of Father Cauffin his confeflor, he 
compofed fhort offices of devotion for his own ufe, on the 
principal feftivals of the year, and on fome particular occa- 
fions. ‘There was a pretty large number of them printed at 
the Louvre in 1640. 

© It does not appear, that he was acquainted with hiftory, 
not even that of France; Gombeville, in his book of the doc- 
trine of manners, fays, that Lewis XIII. conceived a preju- 
dice againft reading, from Fauchet’s hiftory of France, which 
was the firft book upon the fubject they put into his hands: 
not indeed much to the honour of his preceptors. 

* Lewis XIII. often gave proofs of his courage; but it was 
a courage void of all heat, and without any thing ftrikiag in its 
appearance: it is true he feldom had occafion to difcover it. 
He underflood the rules of the military art: he was well ac- 
quainted with the nature of fortifications and the manner of 
making attacks. He knew the merits of all his principal of- 
ficers : he took care to be informed of the fervices they had 
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performe ed, and he never failed to reward thefe who had dif- 
tingui fhed themfelves. In ei reign, intcreft fcarce ever raifed 
any to the chief pofts in the army: and thefe were almoft the 

only favours, the diipofal of which he referved to himfelf. 

‘ "He was perfectly acquainted with the different talents of 
his minifters, and he knew how to forma true eftimate of ther , 
If it was by the influence of his mother, and almoft in fpite of 
himfelf, that he was perfuaded to raife Cardinal Richlicu, whom 
he did not yet know, to the head of his affairs, it was not long 
before he was convinced of the vaft extent of his genius, and 
the difference between him and his predeceilors : accordingly, he 
did him all the juitice he deferved, and protected him reto! jutely 
againit thofe, whom envy, jealouly, and the defire of governing, 
had made his enemies. M azarine, whofe merit he bad tried, 
was his own choice, when, in order to place him at the head 
of affairs, he gave him the preference to Chavigny and des 
Noyes. In thefe he had difcovered abilities only of a fecond 
rate, very ufeful indeed on many occafions, becaufe they had 
been under the direClion of the genius of Richlieu. They 
were fuch kind of perfons as Tacitus {peaks of, pares negotiis 
neque fupray that is, equal to the polls afigned thein, but too 
limited to go beyond them. ‘Though afier Richlieu’s death, 
Lewis feemed to diltinguifh des Noyers from the reft, yet unon 
his putting on airs of importance, he was difmiiied. The little 

benef? man, {aid this | cage one day to his courtiers, pretends to 
toreaten me with refigning, when I happen to dijer from him. I 
fuffered Cardinal Richlicu to ye in that manner, becaufe I could 
never have found ancther minifter able to fill his place: but as for 
des Noyerss Ican fiad a bundre d who are equal to bim. 

‘ He carried his prudence and caution even to difimulation, 
and it was impoMble to difcover his real fentiments. He knew 
perfectly the whole extent of his power, but his natural timi- 
dity frequently prevented his exerting it. If the almoft un- 
bounded authority, which he fuffered the Cardinal as it were 
to ufurp, conitituted the glory of his reign, it did at the fame 
time obfcure his own perfonal merit. He was never cgnfidered 
as a great king, becaufe he had a great minifter: neverthelefs, 
his unfhaken Scones in fupporting him againit his own inclis 
Nation is a proof of yaa difcernmen t, and perhaps of 
greatnefs of foul, which does honour to his memory. He was 
by no means blind to the faults of his minifter; but he chofe 
rather to bear with them, than to deprive himfelf of the advan- 
tages he received from his great abilities. Satisfied with make 
ing ¢ hina fenfible from time to time, that he was his maifter, he 
almoft always yielded to his fups ‘ior underilanding ; but Rich- 
licu madg go other ufe of this deference , than to perfuade bim 
by the beep! h of his arguments; which was a p:oof of this 
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prince’s good fenfe, who only wanted a larger acquaintance 
with affairs, “Thofe who blame him for making no ufe of the 
royal authority, are obliged to acknowledge, that it was in his 
yeign that the power of the crown was eftablifhed upon the 
moft folid foundation, becaufe he knew at leaft where to find a 
perfon with whom to intruft it, who was of all men in the 
world the moft capable of caufing it to be refpected. 

© Being fober and regular in his manners, he was an enem 
to luxury and expence. His principal diverfion was hunting: 
and when the weather was bad, he fhut himfelf up alone in his 
clofet, where he amufed himfelf with defigning, painting, or 
compofing mufic. 

© When he gave audience to foreign ambafladors, he 
ufually fpoke with great propriety and dignity. 

© He always difcovered good difpofitions and princip!es of 
virtue and equity ; and he was bent upon having juftice ad- 
miniftered with the greateft ftrictnefs. If he fometimes carried 
his feverity too far, it was becaufe, through the neglect of his 
education, he had not been fufficiently inftructed to know that 
true virtue lies between the two extremes of vice, and thata 
juft feverity ought to be a medium between exceffive rigour and 
too great indulgence. 

‘ If he has been cenfured for having always fome favourite, 
he cannot however be charged with futfering himfelf to be go- 
verned by them: for Richlieu, whofe merit he well knew, is 
not to be reckoned inthe number. Being naturally of a grave 
and melancholy turn, he wanted the bofom of a friend in which 
he could repofe his cares, his vexations and his difficulties ; and 
this made him extremely fenfible tothe charms of friendhhip. 
It feemed that the favourites, with whom he had intrufted his 
confidence, were either not worthy of it, or did not know how 
to preferve it: for when once removed, they were forgot for 
ever: and there is reafon to believe, that he did not difmifs 
them, till he had found upon trial that, governed folcly by 
their intereft or ambition, they were unworthy of the conf- 
dence with which he had honoured them. 

‘ If Souvré and the other preceptors of Lewis XIII. had 
cultivated with care thofe powers of mind with which nature 
had endowed him, they would have rencered a very important 
fervice to their prince and their country. Neverthelefs, as he 
had naturally good fenfe, the habit he had formed of thinking 
and acting in concert with fo fine a genius as Richlieu, had 
furnifhed him with very confiderable lights for the government 
of the ftate: and it may be prefumed, that if he had lived 
much longer, he would in reality have reigned alone after 


Richlieu’s death.’ Ci 
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Traite de Morale, ou Devoirs de Phomme envers Dieu, envers la 
Socicti, et envers lui-méme : that is, A Treatite of Morality, or 
the Duties of Man to his Creator, to Society, and to him- 
felf. By M. Lacroix. 12mo. Paris, 1767. 

HE Subjeéts treated of in this performance, as appears by 

the title, are of the utmoft importance to the happinefs 
of man, whether confidered as an individual, or as a member 
of Society. ‘The narrow limits to which the Author has con- 
fined himfelf, lay him under a neceflity of pafling flightly over 
many parts of his fubject. Notwithftanding this, his work has 
very confiderable merit, and there are few books that contain 
fo many ufeful things in fo narrow a compafs. He writes with 
great perfpicuity, and, in general, with equal precifion; he ap- 
pears to be a fincere friend to virtue, and a lover of mankind. 

In a few inftances the prejudices of education fhew themfelves, 

for which every candid reader will make proper allowances. 

On the whole, however, he writes like a perfon of a liberal 

and enlarged turn of mind. 

He divides his work into three books ; the firft contains our 
duty to our Maker, the fecond our duty to fociety, and the 
third our duty to ourfelves.—As our feveral duties arife from 
our nature, and the fituation wherein we are placed, he intro- 
duces his work with fome preliminary obfervations upon the 
nature of man, and the relation he has to other beings: he 
fhews briefly, but clearly, that the Deity could have no other 
view in creating man, but to make him happy ; that all men 
are naturally equal; that virtue is the road to happinefs ; and 
that the author of our nature has implanted in us the faculties 
of reafon, and the moral fenfe, to enable us to difcover our duty. 

As a fpecimen of his way of writing, we fhall lay before our 
Readers what he fays concerning the means of forming the morals 
of a fate. 

If men, fays he, are not lovers of virtue, punifhments will not 
be fufficient to keep them in their duty; they will gratify their 
paifions whenever they think they can do it with impunity, 
The beft way, therefore, nay the only way, to make men obey 
the laws, is to give them morals; that is, to infpire them with 
the love of virtue.—Thofe who would govern a ftate properly, 
fays Ifocrates, muft not think of filling porticos with laws 
written upon tables, but muft take care that citizens have the 
maxims of juftice engraved upon their hearts. It is not laws, in- 
deed, but morals which ferve toregulatea ftate. Thofe who have 
had a bad cducation, do not hefitate to violate the cleareft and 
moft determinate laws ; whereas thofe who have been well edu- 
cated, chearfully-and readily fubmit to proper regulations. 

The love of virtue is produced in a ftate, by giving youth a 
Good education, by granting honorary diftinctions to virtue, by 
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profcribing luxury, and by diffufing the knowlege of the Chrif. 
tian religion, 

In order to educate men properly, they muft be taken in their 
infancy, before their minds are filled with prejudices, and be- 
fore vicious inclinations have taken root in their breafts : it is tog 
Jate to form them afier they are corrupted. Among the Perfians 
and Lacedemonians, the children of every citizen were conhidered 
as belonging to the ftate; accordingly the ftate took the charge 
of their education, and directed it entirely towards the love of 
their country, and obedience to its laws. What, indeed, 
is the end propofed by a public education? Is it to make fcho- 
Jars and learned men? It is of more importance to every ftate, 
furely, that its members fhould know how to live well than 
fpeak well; and there is no principle but virtue that can 
Jead them to live well: Fear is without efficacy, when men 
think they may avoid punifhment; and Honour or the defire of 
efiecm is extinguifhed, when it is not animated by the public 
favour. Let the end propofed by public education, therefore, 
be to teach virtue, and to infpire youth with the love of the 
feveral dutics incumbent on them as men and citizens. It is 
now feveral years fince an eftablifhment has been formed in the 
heart of France upon thele views, (L’Ecsle Aiitta‘re) and which 
promifes to the nation a new race of citizens. It is there that 
the younz nobility of the kingdom, trained under the eye of 
the miniiter by able mafters, are taught the love of virtue and 
of their country, to know and to reverence the laws and max- 
ims of the flate. It is there, that having the generofity and 
munificcnce of their prince conftantly before their eycs, they 
animate one another to copy after the example of their illuf- 
trious anceftors, and qualify themfelves for defending the ftate 
and fupporting the honour and dignity of their fovereign, even 
at the expence of their lives: an eftablifhment worthy of the 
higheit praifes, and which will be an everlafting monu 
the wifdom and beneficence of Lewis the Fifteenth. 

Though virtue be naturally beautiful, though fhe conftitutes 
the truce felicity of man, yet fuch is the weaknefs and imperfec- 
tion of human nature, that there muft be rewards and diftinc- 
tions for her votaries. Let virtue then be crowned with ho- 
nour; let the dignities of the ftate be conferred on her. Has 
vice any claim to them? They were originally eflablithed for 
the cood of Society, and if vice ufurps them, the end of their 
inftitution is defeated. Has birth any title to taem? A Jong 
train of illufirious ariceftors does not confer merit, nor tran/mit 
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ferve the memory of a virtuous man, and in this view are only 
entitled to empty admiration and outward reipect. 

Luxury, above all things, ought to be chccked by fevere 
_ It inipires a paflion for feinchous ple.fures; renders mo- 

the fupreme good, makes men facrilice every thing to the 
acquifition of riches, enervates the body and enfcedies the foul. 
Can there be a more dreadful fcourge in any government? It 
makes part of the money of the rich, indeed ceeul: ite among 
the poor, but at the fame time it makes be: vars of a vatt ium- 
ber of citizens, by the enormous confumption it occafions of 
provificns of every kind. 

Sefide, if the rage of diftinguifhing themfelves by glare 
and parade be checked, citizens will employ their wealth 
in fchemes of public utility, and virtue will diftufe more blef- 
{ings among the poor than the moft extrava,ant luxury. 

What are we to think then of the re.fon which an illuftrious 
modern afiigns for permitting luxury in monarchies; viz. that 
if the rich do not {pend a great deal, the poor will be ttarved ? 
Monarchies, adds the fame polit ician, (Montefquieu) are ruined 
by poverty.  Hiitory furnifhes no example of this. ‘Ihe firft 
emp! ires Of Ninivech and Babylon fe!] amidft the vreateft opu- 
lence. Perfia, when poor, deftroyed the rich ew pire. of Lydia, 
E.bylon, and Egvpt; when rich, fhe was not a match for a 
handful of Macedonians. When Macedonia became opulent, 

vhen the kingdoms of hig = I'gypt abounded in wealth, 

rey were obliged to yield to the wail ke poverty ot ihe Romans, 
mr o feil a prey themfelves to barbarians after pillaging the 
univerie.—Riches are the natural fource of luxury ; luxury be- 
gris corruption, and corruption deftroys ilates. 

But the Grneth fupyort of laws is religion; there is no motive 
which acis mere poweriully upon the mind of man, than the firm 
belief of an all-powerful deity, who punifhes vi e and rewards 
virtue: this too is the only motive capable of reitraining the 
inpetuofity of the pafilons, and counterbslancing private inte- 
ae L kazw nit faid the Roman orator very j:-ftly, whe wie by 
bentfbing religion aid pi ety we do net deft oy 4 a ILD QINN MEN, 
and co7 cone sueittey 7. wfliey Which is the mop! excelent ofal vivian. 

© f the dificrent forms of religion which are etlablithed upon 
the face of the earth, there is none whofe precepts and doétrines 
are better calculatcd than thofe of Chriftianity, to form the mo- 
rals of a nation, to check the impctuotit yo ee pafhons, to 
controul the influence of climate, and to infpire fubmiilion and 

obedience to the Jaws. 

This relizion gives civil laws the greatett efficacy they can 
pofibly have, by lend ng them the aids of confcience. It ts not 
in the Ieaft repugnant to the focial (pirit ; for the focial fpirit is 
only that attachment to one’s country which makes a man con- 
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fecrate his talents, hjs fortune, and his life to the fervice of it. 
Now there is nothing that infpires this attachment fo much as 
Chriftianity, fince there is nothing which infpires a man with a 
ftronger defire of performing his duty. Republican virtue, the 
principle of honour in monarchies, of fear in de(potic ftates, are 
feeble motives to influence a citizen to facrifice his deareft in- 
terefts and ftrongeft inclinations to the fervice of his country: 
it is Chriftianity alone that can raife man above the weaknetles 
of his heart, 

It would be a great error therefore in policy not to introduce 
Chriftianity into a ftate, or not to maintain it if it is eftablithed, 
But as the good effects it is capable of producing depend upon 
the degree of authority it acquires over the mind, nothing ought 
to be employed, in order to fpread or fupport it, but perfuafion, 
Violence would only make hypocrites. Whiting or fpeaking, 
however, againft this religion, ought not to be permitted ; for 
this would be permitting an attack upon the moft folid foun- 
dations of the ftate, and would give occafion to public diffen- 
fions and commotions. 

Though Chriftianity be very favourable in itfelf to public 
profperity and order, yet it has been the occafion of many cala 
mitics, and of the moft cruel and bloody wars in Germany, 
Italy, and France; but it would be grofs ignorance, nay 
cownright madnefs, to make it anfwerable for fuch calamities ; 
they are only to be imputed to the barbarity of the times, and 
to curfed ambition. Let Chriftians only be well inftruéted in 
the principles of their religion, and they will ever be the beft 
of fubje&ts: the conduct of the firft Chriftians is a fufficient 
proof of this.— 

This may ferve as a fpecimen of our Author’s manner ; fuch 
of our Readers as are pleafed with it, and have a defire to read 
the whole work, will have no reafon, we apprehend, to be 
diffatisfied with us for recommending it to their perufal, RB 
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Year 1764, with the mathematical and phyfical Memoirs for 
the fame Year. 4to. Paris, 1767. 


N our review of this academical co'leAion, we fhall follow, 
with fome {mall variation, the arrangement adopted by the 
Hittorian of the academy; and accordingly begin with the papers 
which treat of 
GENERAL Puysics. 


Manoir I. On the PRi3: of Thunder, compared with thafe of 
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Eleéivicity ; with fome Confiderations on the Means of preferving 
curjelves from the firft. By the Abbé Nollet. 


The identity of that very fubtile and a&tive matter which, 
in electrical experiments, is either mediately or immediatel 
brought under the cognizance of every one of our fenfes, with 
that which produces the phenomena of lightening—an identity 
which has of late been fo fully afcertained by the numerous and 
decifive experiments to which Dr. Franklyn’s excellent theory 
has given ocafion, receives collateral proofs, if fuch were want- 
ed, from facts related even by the writers of antiquity, who not 
having any thing analagous with which to compare them, could 
have no fufpicion of the agent which produced them. When 
Cefar tells us that, in the African war, during a tempeft which 
happened in the night and difordered his whole army, the fpears 
of the fifth legion fhewed a light at their points: Quinte legionis 
pilorum cacumina Jud fponte arferunt—every eleMrician readily re- 
cognizes the appearance exhibited by the electric matter, in its 
entrance into, or egrefs out of, a conducting fubftance, during a 
violent thundereftorm. The lights alfo which have been obferved 
by failors, ancient and modern, at the tops of their mafts, and 
called by the names of Caffor and Pollux, Feux de St. Elme, and 
Comazants, (particularly that fo excellently defcribed by the Count 
de Forbin in his Memoirs) enter naturally into the clafs of elec 
trical phenomena: but no obfervations previous to the aQual dif- 
covery of this identity in the late experiments, are, we think, 
comparable to the very curious relation which the Author of 
this memoir gives us in the beginning of it, of a praCtice which 
has long been obferved in the caftle of Duino in Friuli, on the 
coaft of the Adriatic ; where it has been cuftomary, from time 
immemorial, for the centinel on guard, when there are figns of 
a thunder-{torm, to examine from time to time the top of a pike 
fixed upright on one of the baftions, by bringing near to it the 
point of a halberd, which ts always kept ready for that purpofe ; 
and when he perceives the {parks between them are {trong and 
frequent, he rings a bell to alarm the peafants and fifhermen, 
and to give them notice that a violent thunder-ftorm is at hand; 
on which they make the beft of their way home. The anti- 
quity of this practice is proved, we are told, by the conftant 
and unanimous tradition of the country, as well as by a letter 
of Father Imperati, dated in 1602, in which, alluding to this 
cuftom of the inhabitants of Duino, he fays, Jgne & hafta hi 
mire utuntur ad imbres, grandines, procelia'que prefagiendas, tem- 
pore prajertim a/tivo. 

The Abbé’s memoir is divided into two parts, in the firft of 
which, after propofing fome conje&tures concerning the manner 
in which the clouds acquire fo ftrong a degree of electricity, he 
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endeavours to fhew, by feveral experiments, and what he thinks 
to be natural deductions from them, that an electrified thunder. 
cloud ftriking into the earth, not only differs folely in degree, as 
to its effects, from a common infulated conducior of an ‘eleatri- 
cal machine, charged by an excited globe, and fpon ntaneoufly 
darting forth luminous pencils, or giv ing {parks to a body in the 
neighbourhood of it; but that the (parks or expiofions in both 
cafes are caufed by the fhock oer coli:lion of two currents of mat. 
ter, meeting each other in oppofite directions. We have not 
room to explain the Abbe’s 1 reafonings on this fubject, which 
will be but little relifhed, we believe, by thofe who «re acquainted 
with, and have attentively conlidere’, the very natura al exp. ication 
of thefe phenomena by Franklyn, Wilke and “pinus, or the 
obfervations of Signior Beccaria: befide, the language uted by 
the Abbe with re vard to the explan ition of elc€trical phenomena 
is fo very different from that ot other electricians, that, had we 
room, we fhould defpair of rendeiing his reafonings on this head 
in the fecond part of this memoir, after treating pre etty largely 
ef feveral incidental matters relative to his fubject, and ex- 
plaining, according to his own theor:, the phenomena attending 
fome remarkable thunder-ftorms, the Abbé treats of the means 
of preierving men and buildings from the rave ces of the elediric 
matter: but here indeed he gives us poor cov, vfoit. Our Au 
thor was very e€ar'y in declarin his opinion of the inefficacy 
of the methods propotec ‘d for cond lucting the electric matter of a 
thunder-cloud, wih fafety, to the earth; and in ftrongly 
fuggeiting how improbable it was that the lurge t rrents of elec- 
trical matter, in motion during the ftorm, could be carried of 
by being Altered, as it were, drop by drop, through a flen- 
der piece of metal. He ftill perfitis in the fame i{cntiments. 
Our pointed rods, he fays, may juftly be confidered as e’cétro- 
feopess that ts, they may very readily inform us when it thun- 
ders, or is going to Vnoller ; but he thinks them perics étly in- 
adequate to the “fervice expected from them; and aflirms ‘that 
they are more likely to draw down the matter of li ghining upon 
our heads, than to preferve us frou ait. “Phe juftice of this con- 
elufion he fuppoles to be futicient Rage d by the death of Pro- 
iefior Richmann. Accerding to a Ab> é, thers fore, it muf 
thunder on, and the lightning mutt take its courfe, notwith- 
ftanding any thing we can do to modify or di rect it. Few un 
prejuc ‘iced ele&tricians will, we believe, with regard to this matter, 
be of opinion with the Abbe; who takes no notice, mn chis memou, 
of the numerous experiments which militate again{t it, nor pro- 
duces any which 1 in any dee-ee confirm it. The inftance adduced 
of the death of Profefior “Richmann is certainly ill chofen, 4s 
it is very.evident, that, had not the profeflor brought his body 
inte 
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into fuch a fituation, with regard to the wire of his apparatus, 
as to become the nearcit conductor communicating with the floor, 
the whole electric matter would undoubtedly have been carried 
off through a metallic conductor of a proper thicknefs, reaching 
to the earth (with or without an explofion, according to its 
quantity) without prejudice to him or his houfe. We might as 
well declaim on the dangers attending a channel cut with a view 
of preferving a man’s houfe, by carrying off the waters of an 
inundation, becaufe the owner may happen to flip his feot and 
be drowned in it, as object againit the ule, or deny the fafety of 
thefe electrical drains, becaufe a curious and incautious philo- 
fopher has been killed by firft damming up the torrent, and then 
running his head inte it. By certain of natvre’s operations, 
which remain hitherto unknown to us, except by their effects, 
the electrical eguilzbrium between the earth and the clouds, as 
well as that between one part of the earth and another, js liable 
to be frequently diflurbed ; and certain fudden, violent and 
dangerous explofions are the confequence of its being reftored, 
The cperations by which this equilibrium is broken we cannot 
prevent; but it appears to be in our power, if not to keep the 
balance even, at leaft to prevent the afcending arm fiom violently 
kicking the beam, and knocking us on the head. In fhort, to re- 
turn to our former metaphor, with regard to the channels which 
we provide for the carrying off the ele&tric matter, it muft be 
our own fault, if we do not make them large enough, or if we 
tumble into them, when we have made them. 

We could not help fmiling at the Abbe’s ménagement and 
adroitnefs in trimming between his two chara@ers of a church- 
man and a philofopher, when treating of the many real or ima- 
ginary prefervatives againft thunder. Speaking of the efficacy 
of church bel!s properly prepared by an ecclefiaftical benedi€tion, 
and rung at the appearance of a thunder-ftorm, he fays, that, 
in virtue of this benediétion, they fhould difpel the tenipeft and 
preferve us from the thunder, but that the church certain] 
means to leave to worldly prudence the choice of the time when 
they are to be rung: the Abbé very judicioufly obferves, that 
no time can be fo improper as that of a thunder ftorm, for the 
tingers at leaft ; who ‘pot would be {ti!] more dangerous, if 
the dry be!l-ropes were better conductors than they really are. 
The credit of onedeeal benedi&tion with regard to its power of 
averting the procellas turbinum, the impetus tein peflatum, omnelque 
fpiritus procella sen, as the Roman ritual exprefics it, received a 
mofk rade fhock from a thunder-ftorm, that, in the year 1718, 
Truck twenty-four churches, from Landernau to St. yr 
Leon in Britanny , whicn were preciiely thofe where the bel! 
~~ € rung; entirely ruinit ng one of ‘them, where two out 

i four of the ringers were kiiled ; while all tie churches, 
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where the bells were not rung, efcaped. We fhall not extend 
this article by an enumeration of the human means recommended 
by the Abbe. A few pounds of iron, properly difpofed, we 
think, are fuperior tothem all, We fhall only obferve that the 
Abbe’s prefervatives are chiefly founded on the principle of infu. 
lation, or refifting the electric matter, by the affiftance of non- 
conductors, or electrics: It appears tous on the contrary, much 
more prudent not to contend with fo powerful an antagonift; 
but to provide for it a peaceable entry into and paflage through 
thofe conduétors which it is known moft to affe&t, and which 
happily are very eafily procured, 


Il. On the extraordinary degrees of heat which men and animals are 
capable of fupporting : by Monf, Tillet. 

Boerhaave, in his Chemiftry, relates certain experiments made 
with great accuracy by the celebrated Fahrenheit and others; 
at his defire, on this fubje€t, in a fugar-baker’s office; where the 
heat at the time of making the experiments wasup to 146 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. A fparrow fubjected to air thus 
heated, dyed, after breathing very laborioufly, in lefs than feven 
minutes. A cat refifted this great heat fomewhat above a quarter 
of an hour and a dog about 28 minutes: difcharging before his 
death a confiderable quantity of a ruddy coloured foam, and 
exhaled a {tench fo peculiarly offenfive as to throw one of the 
afiftants into a fainting-fit. This diflolution of the humours, 
or great change from a natural ftate, the profeflor attributes not 
tothe heat of the ftove alone, which would not have produced 
any fuch effect on the flefh of a dead animal; but likewife to 
the vital motion, by which a ftill greater degree of heat, he fup- 
pofes, was produced in the fluids circulating through the lungs, 
in confc«quence of which the oils, falts, and fpirits, of the animal 
became fo highly exalted. 

Meffieurs Du-Hamel and Tillet having been fent into the 
province of Angoumois in the years 17$0 and 1761, with a view 
ofendeavouring to deftroy an infe&t which confumed the grain of 
that province, effected the fame in the manner related in the 
Memoirs for 1761, by expofing the affected corn with the in- 
feéts included in it, in an oven where the heat was fufficient to 
kill them, without injuring the grain. This operation was per- 
formed at Rochefoucault, in a large public oven, where, from 
ceconomical views their firft ftep was to aflure themf{clves of 
the heat remaining in it on the day after bread had been baked 
init. ‘This they did by conveying into it a thermometer on the 
end of a fhovel, which on it’s being withdrawn indicated a de- 
pree of heat confiderably above that of boiling wacer: but M. 
Fillet, convinced that the thermometer had falien teveral degrees 
in drawing to the mouth of the oven, and appearing under fome 
embarrafiment on that head, a girl, one of the attenants on the 
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oven, offered to enter, and mark with a pencil the height at 
which the thermometer ftood within the oven, The girl fmil- 
ed on M. Tillet’s appearing to hefitate at this ftrange propofi- 
tion, and entering the oven, with a pencil given her for that 
purpofe, marked the thermometer, after ftaying two or three 
minutes, ftanding at 100 degrees of Reaumur’s fcale, or to make 
ufe of a {cake better knownin this country, at near 260 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s. M. Tillet, who does not feem on this occafion 
to have been difpofed corto humano ludere, began to exprefs an 
anxiety, very commendable in an experimental philofopher, for 
the welfare of his female affiftant, and to prefs her return. 
This female falamander however affuring him that fhe felt no 
inconvenience from her fituation, remained there 10 minutes 
longer; that is near thetime when Boerhaave’s cat parted with 
her nine lives under a much lefsdegree of heat; when the ther- 
mometer ftanding at 288 degrees, or 76 degrees above that of 
boiling water, fhe came out of the oven, her complexion indeed 
confiderably heightened, but her refpiration by no means quick 
orlaborious. After M. Tillet’s return to Paris, thefe experi- 
ments were repeated by Monf. Marantin, Commiffaire de Guerre 
at Rochefoucault, an intelligent and accurate obferver, ona fe- 
cond girl belonging to the oven; who remained in it without 
much inconvenience, under the fame degree of heat, as lowe as 
her predeceffor, and even breathed in air heated to about 325 
degrees, for the {pace of five minutes. 

M. Tillet endeavoured to clear up the very apparent contra- 
riety between thefe experiments and thofe made under the di- 
rection of Boerhaave, by fubjecting various animals, under diffe- 
rent circumitances, to great degrees of heat. From his experi- 
ments, in fome of which the animals were fwaddled with 
clothes, and were thereby enabled to refift for a much longer 
time the effects of the extraordinary heat, he infers that the heat 
of the air received into the lungs was not, as was fuppoied by 
Boerhaave, the only or principal caufe of the anxiety, laborious 
breathing, and death, of the animals c2 whom his experiments 
were made ; but that the hot air, which had free and immediate 
accefs to every part of the furface of their bodies, penetrated the 
fubftance on all fides, and brought on a fever, from whence pro- 
ceeded all the fymptoms: on the contrary, the girls at Roche- 
foucault having their bodies in great meature protected from this 
action by their clothes, were enabled to breath the air, thus vio- 
lently heated, for a long time, without great inconvenience. In 
fact we fhould think too that the bulk of their bodies, though 
hot thought of much confequence by Mr. T. appears to have 
contributed not a little to their fecurity. In common refpira- 
tion, the blood in it’s paflage through the lungs is cooled by being 
brought into contaét with the external infpired air; In the pre- 
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fent experiments, on the contrary, the veficles and veffcls of the 
lungs, receiving at each infpiration an air heated to 300 degrees, 
muft have been continually cooled and refrefhed, as we!l as the 
fubcutaneous veflels, by the fucceflive arrival of the whole mafe 
of blood contained in the interior parts of the body, whofe heat 
might be fuppofed, at the beginning of the experiment, not to 
exceed 100 degrees. Not to mention that M. Tillet’s two girls 
may not poffibly have been fubjected to fo great a degrce of heat 
as that indicated by the dhechnounetee ; ; which appears to us to 
have always remained on the fhovel, in contact with the hearth. 
It is obiervablet hat none of the animals which fuffered under 
Mr, Tillet’s experiments exhaled any difagreeable odour: Mr, 
T. therefore fuppofes that the dog, from whom fo great a 
{tench proceeded, in the fet of experiments made by Fahrenheit, 
laboured under fome internal diforder, and had within him fome 
Jatent principle of corruption, which was, as it were, develloped 
by the extraordinary heat. If we might venture to hazard our 
opinion, after thofe of Dr. Boerhaave ‘and Mr. Tillet, we fhould 
obferve, in the firft place, that, among the animals ufed in the 
experiments related by Boerhaave, the dog only exhibited the 
phenomenon in queftion; and that inthofe of Mr. T. that animal 
was not employed. We fhouid think therefore that the horrid 
ftench complained of, neither proceeded from any decompofition 
or putrefcency of the humours, effected b the extraordinary 
heat, co-operating with the vital action of the veffels {n the fluids 
of the animal, as is fuppofed by Boerhaave; nor that it was 
caufed by any general or accidental vice of the humours, in the 
individual doz, “who was the fubject of the experiment, as is fug- 
gefted by Mr. T .; but that it may more naturally be fuppofed 
to awife from the fetid humour which is known to be fecreted 
from the glandule odorifere feated near the anus of that animal ; 
the fecretion of which may be fuppofed to have been increafed, 
as well as it’s natural offenfivenefs greatly heightened, by the 
action of the heat on the living animal. 
efore we quit the fubject of this Memoir, we cannot, /elva 
confcientid, help interceeding with natural philofophers, in be- 
half of our fellow creatures of the brute creation, at whofe ex- 
pence the philofophic appetite for knowledge, in matters of pure 
curiofity (for fuch we muft efteem the prefent) is often moft 
unfeelingly gratified. In the prefent inftance, though we have 
no material “objection to Mr. Tillet’s firft erage as we 
fee no great harm in an experimental philofopher’s giving two 
willing girls a fweat, in his own peculiar manner, with a view 
to the | propagation of natural knowledge; yet we cannot = 
fo well of thofe which follow, norlook on our ingenious Acade 
mician as quite fo innocently employed, in putting to torture, 
and to death, the poor innocent rabbets, pullets and finches 
whic 
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which were the vidlims of them: and this merely to have the 
pleafure of knowing how high Monf. Reaumur’s thermometer 
would ftand on the occafion: for we cannot be of opinion with 
Mr. T. that experiments of this kind may poffibly be of ufe in 
medicine ; nor are we quite clear how far they are juftifiable, 
on that fuppofition. 

Ill. On the Evaporation of falt-water. By the Baron de Haller. 

To procure from a given quantity of the water of faline 
[prings, or that of the fea, the greateft quantity of falt, of the 
beft quality, and at the leat expence, is the object treated of 
inthis Memoir. At the falt works in the government of /igle, 
in the republick of Berve, which belong to the fate, and over 
which the illuftrious author prefides, as governor of that diftri&, 
various methods have been employed, as well as elfewhere, for 
oeconomical purpofes, and particularly with a view to leflen the 
expence of fuel, to reduce the water to as fimall a quantity as 
poffible, before it is put into the boilers. For this end, it has 
been made to pafs flowly and repeatedly over, and drip from fe- 
veral faggots of thorns, placed at a confiderable height, by which 
means, in confequence of the large increafe of furface, it’s quan- 
tity is greatly diminifhed by a natural evaporgtion, and its 
ftrencth proportionably augmented: but this method is attended 
with feveral inconveniencies, particularly when it rains or 
freezes, and witha certain, and, in fome cafes, enormous lofs, 
during high winds, when the faline fpray is perceptibly fcattered 
to great diftances and in great quantities. <A lols likewile at- 
tends the method propofed by Siahl, of previoufly concentring 
the falt water, by means of fioft, in the fame manner as hasbeen 
practifed with a view to increafe the ftreneth of wines and vine- 
gar: but the ice procured is found to contain and carry oF too 
confiderable a portion of the falt. Another method propoled 
and practifed ar Aizle, by one of M. Haller’s predeceflors, was 
found to be equally incficacious. It was founded on a fuppo- 
fition that the lower parts of a body of falt water, which has 
been fome time at reft, become, by the fubfidence of the faline 
parts, more confiderably charged with falt, or ftronger than 
thofe near the furface: but by accurate experiments M. Haller 
found that under the moft advantageous circumftances, the 
water at the bottom of a column of 33 feet was only a fecth 
part ftronger than at the top. Suppoting thcfe inconveniencies 
lefiened or removed, the greateft defect in the preparation of the 
falt remains behind, which arifes from the boiling heat ufually 
given to the water; by means of which the produce is not only 
diminifhed, but the falt being in a great meafure decompounded, 
and a confiderable portion of the marine acid being carried away, 
as is proved by evident experiments, the remaining fale. over- 
Charged with it’s alcaline and earthly bafis, is confiderably 
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weakened, and is likewife, as is well known, rendered fubje 
to deliquiate, or run with the moifture of the air. We have 
formerly [Append. to vol. 36. p. 560. } taken notice of the ex- 
traordinary heat obferved by M. Haller in that part of Switzer- 
land over which he prefides, which he makes to amount frequent- 
ly to 140 or even 150 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. A 
practical and ceconomical application of this remark has not 
efcaped our intelligent Academician on this occafion; who 
befides knew very well that on the coafts of Saintonge and the 
Pais d’ Aunis, where the heat is rather inferior, very extenfive 
falt-works are carried on, by the fole heat of the fun. He 
accordingly conftruéted a large bafon of wood, 24 feet long and 
14 fect broad, and, for ceconomical reafons, a fmaller one of 
marble, to receive the liquor when reduced to a ftrong brine; 
in the progrefs to which ftate, the attraction between the par- 
ticles of the falt and thofe of the water is continually increafing, 
and the evaporation proportionably diminifhing. ‘The refult of 
M. Haller’s experiments, regularly carried on through a courfe of 
fix years, (the particulars of which are minutely fpecified in 
tables which contain the quantity of water evaporated each day, 
the ftate of the weather, the height of the barometer and ther- 
mometer, and the produce of fait) evidently thew the practicability 
and utility of His method; which is applicable to thé more 
extenfive works, andis capable of being employed in all coun- 
tries where the heat is nearly equal to that of the diftrict of 
Aigle. He obfe:ves that, in the hotteft days’of fummer, the 
greateft evaporation of the water, before concentration, generally 
amounted to zbourt three lines. ‘In the winter; even in the 
fineft days, with a north wind blowing, the evaporation made no 
{enfible progrefs whatever: from whence he concludes, it may 
perhaps be thought too generally, that wind does. not contribute 
to the evaporation, and that heat is the fole agent in that ope- 
ration. His odfervations, however, ftriétly confidered, only 
ihew, in our apprehenfion, that when there is not ‘a fufficient 
heat, the wind will not a/sne produce any fenfible evaporation ; 
but not that it will not increafe it, when there is, by continually 
removing the vapors firft raifed by the heat, and which, ina 
cali, muft hover over, or ftagnate upon, the furface of the fluid, 
aud thereby retard the prccefs. ee me: ale 
The fuperior quality of the falt prepared by the folar heat is 
well known to thofe concerned in’ commerce: M. Hallet 
Jikewife affirms that the marine acid procured from it by 
Jiftillation, is much more concentrated than that which rifes 
from the falt prepared by fire; Mr. Spielman, a celebrated 
chemift, having found that a certain quantity of the former 
would faturate four parts of alcali, while an equal quantity of the 
latter would faturate only three parts. On the whole, the oa 
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cbfervations and calculations of M. Haller, which we omir, 
fufficiently fhew the very great favings and gains to be made in 
the articles of machinery and firing, and by the increafed pro- 
duce and improved quality of the falt; and the Canton of Berne, 
as well as other countries properly fituated, are put in a condi- 
tion of profiting by the lights furnifhed by this patriotic philofo- 
pher, whofe method might perhaps be advantageoufly extended to 
fome of our own colonies ; where the practicability of it may 
have hitherto been as little fufpeéted, as it had beenin the diftri&t 
of Aigle, through an inattention to, and a neglect of making a 
proper application of, a fimple thermometrical obfervation. 
So mt is the progrefs of improvements feemingly the moft ob- 
vious ! 


IV. Botanical and Meteorelogical obfervations made at the ca/ftle of 
Denainvilliers near Pithiviers, zm the Gatinois, iz 1763, by 
Monf. Du Hamel. | 
The moft remarkable obfervation in this article is that of an 

extraordinary diforder, which fuddenly attacked almoft all the 

horfes and cows in the Gdatinzis, in the month of June. It 
manifefted itfelf firft by the appearance of a fmall pimple on the 
upper or lower furface of the tongue, and fometimes, but rarely, 
on both; extending in twelve hours to the breadth of one’s 
hand, and of fuch virulence that the tongue dropped out, & fome 
of the cattle died, ifno remedy was applied. A very fimple one 
however, whofe efficacy had been proved ina fimilar diforder, 
which had appeared in thofe parts 30 or 32 years before, ftopped 
the progrefs of the difeafe, and when early and affiduoufly ap- 
plied, effected a cure in threedays. The part was rubbed with 
the edge of a fpoon or piece of metal, till it bled, and was then 
frequently embrocated with a mixture of falt, pepper, vinegar and 

a clove of garlick. When the diforder was more advanced, the 

feparation of the gangrenous ¢/char was promoted by rubbing it 

with blue vitriol. The compofition abovementioned was found 
to be an effectual prefervative to the found, as well as cure for 
the diftempered cattle. A wooden bit, wrapped round with 

a cloth dipped in the mixture, and conftantly worn in the 

mouth, fecured all the Author’s cattle from the infection. Others 

invariably found the like good effects from other methods of 
applying the fame remedy; which deferves therefore to be more 
univerfally known. At the latter end of the fame year, an epi- 
demical and very fatal diforder appeared among the dogs, which 
began with a fneezing and cough, and was followed by a palfy 
of the hind parts, which extended fometimes to the fore legs. 

This diforder, it is well known, fpread over the greateft part of 

Europe, extending to this ifland; where it has fince, likewife, 

from time to time, made its appearance. oS 
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V. On the Mineratogy of the Environs of Paris, and of the marine 
fubjiaaces faund there. 31 Memur. Py Mont. Guettard. 
This Mcmoir is accompanied with fix well executed plates, 

containing figures of the numercus and various foffils found in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, which are accurately defcribed by 
the Author; who likewife olfers a fomewhat new fyftem con- 
cerning the origin and nature of the Belemnttes, which has fo 
long exerciied the fagacity of the fofiilifts, and does not yet ape 
pear ty be thoroughly afcertained. 

This divifion of the Memoirs concludes with fome fhort and 
eeneral phyfical ebfervations, and by an account of a fixth vo. 
Jumce of the Abbé Nollet’s lectures on exverimental philofophy, 
vhich treats cf allronomy, magnetifm and ele@ricity. 


CHEMISTRY. 
M.msi~ on the manner of chryflallizing the fixed alcali of tartar. By 

Mont. Montet. 

This Memoir, which is the only one inthis volume reducible 
under this clafs, does nct properly belong to the Royal Academy 
of Paris, but is the contribition furnithcd annually by the Royal 
Society of Montpellier, in confequence of a regulation of long 
flanding. ‘he Author obferves that all Chemiits have hitherta 
looked upon falt of tartar as incapable of chryftallization. In 
the year 1761, however, he firft accidentally obferved this phens- 
menon. In March 1762, he prefented to the Society of Sciences 
at Montpellier fome large chryftals of this alcaline falt, and 
delivered in the proceis of this operation on the July following. 
Nir, Montet looks upon himfelf as undoubtedly the firft who 
has made this difcovery; obferving that no Chemift, to his 
knowledge, has ever {fpoken of the poffibility of it; and quoting 
in particular the moft modern French chemical authors; elpe- 
cially Macquer, Beaumé and Macky. By his procefs, the 
fuccefs of which, he obferves, depends on acertain addrefs eahly 
attainable by an experienced Chemift, he has obtained large 
chryftals (efpecially when he has worked upon large quantities) 
not only from fa't of tartar, but likewife from the alcaline falt 
which is the bafis of Nitre, as well as from alcali’s obtained from 
vegetable fubftances by incineration, perfectly freed from their 
oily matter and from any mixture of neutral falts. The abridged 
procefs ts as follows : 

After a complete calcination of the tartar, a ftrong lye is made 
with a fufficient quantity of rain water, which is fliered through 

rey paper, and put into a wide fhallow vefiel of a foot diameter. 
his is bedded up to it’s brim in a common furnace, with an 
open fire, where the heat is fo regulated as to prevent the liquor 
from boiling. As foon as the lye appears to have a ftrong and 
thick pellicle on it’s furface, refembling, in confiftence, a kind 
of 
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of jelly, the fire is to be checked; two or three hot coals only 
being left, covered with hot afhes, and the regifters all ftopped 
up. ‘The liquor is fuffered to cool by very flow degrees, and 
large, regular chryftals are formed, having fix fides terminating 
in a pointy or fometimes confifting of folid, hexagonal columns, 
hanging down from the {trong pellicle abovementioned, or ad- 
hering to the fides of the vefiel. ‘I'o infure the fuccefs of the 
operation, the air of the place muft be warm and dry, and to pre- 
ferve the chryftals, when made, they muft be kept in a bottle 
well ftopped, which muft ftand in a dry place in winter, and in 
a cool fituation in fummer : too great a degree of warmth caufing 
them to melt intirely. 

We have not omitted, we believe, any eflential circumftance 
of this fimple procefs, which differs fo little from that by which 
fixed alcali’s have been ufually prepared, that it appears amazing 
that the produce of it fhould at this time be new, or that chance 
or defign fHould not, in the numerous operations for the obtain- 
ing ret alcaline falts, have frequently prefented them under 
this chryftailine form. We believe, indeed, that this is the 
firft time in which any fuch proce/s has been given: moft 
fyftematical writers indeed having mace an incapacity of being 
cnerhaliee!, one of the diftin: zuifhing criteria of all fixed vege- 
table? Alcali’s whatever. We fhall obferve however that Dr. 
Lewis, inhis A@iteria Medica, has fpoken of the actual chryftal- 
lization of this faltr, on a fimple expofure to the open air, 
s¢ Though thefe falts, fays he, as commonly prepared, are 
*¢ never found to fhoot into chryftals, they do chryftallize in 
** part, when folutions of them have been expofed, for a length 
* of time, tothe openair. The chryftals are far milder in talte, 
$¢ and effervetce more ftronaly with acids, than the alcali in it’s 
** common ftate.”” We tiink it not very improbable that the 
chryftailization may, in this inftance, be cffected by an attrac- 
tion of an addition a = antity of hxed air, cra combination with 
the aerial acid: a salt, the ereater mildnefs of this chryftal- 
lized alcaii ai to give fome degree of pla uibility es this 
fuppotition | 3 as well as the increafed power of effervefcing with 
acids, aitributcd to it by Dr. Lewis: an appearance which is 
obferved to attend the gradual addition of acids to a'caline falts, 
to a certain point, in their progrefs towards faturaticn. An in- 
genious folution of this +h. nomenon is given us by Dr. Black, 

n his excellen tchiay on Magnefia. Dr. B. fuppofes that the com- 
mon fixed alcaii, having fome of it’s parts reduced to a cauttic 
form, or freed from their fixed air, by the action of the fire, are 
thereby d: poled rather to receive than expel air, on the firft 

affufions of an acid. In the chryftallized aleali of which we 
are now fpeaking, thofe parts may be fuppofed to have recover- 
ed their loft air, and ~ whole to be in a condition to effervefce 


more ftrong!y with acids than before. 
BoTaAny. 
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BoTANY. 


This head contains no memoirs; but there is an ob. 
fervation in it which appears intercfting. The Smyrna wheat 
is known to have branched ears, on which account this f{pecies 
of corn is called by Pliny, fertiliffimum tritici genus ramefum, aut 
quod centigranum vocant, and in France, by the name of bié de 
miracle. ‘This property has hitherto appeared to be peculiar to 
this particular kind of wheat: Mr. Adanfon, however, walk- 
ing in the plain of Ivry, found a ripe ear of barley ramified in 
this manner, which he brought to the academy, on September 
3, 1764, the grains of which he has undertaken to fow, in or- 
der to difcover whether this fpecimen was only an accidental 
variety, produced by the luxuriance of the foil ; in which cafe 
there can be no expectation of a permanent progeny of the 
fame kind; or whether it is not anew and diftinct f{pecies, 
which may be perpetuated. When nature and time have de- 
termined this queftion, Mr. Adanfon propofes to inform the 
academy of the refult. This obfervation is followed by an ac- 
count of a work of Mr. du Hamel, de Pexploitation des bois, Se. 
in two volumes 4to, in which every thing relating to that fub- 
ject is faid to be treated in a moft fatisfa&ory and intercfting 


manner. B 
[To be concluded in a future Number.] my, 
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HE exccllent work, with an account of which we here 
prefent the public, is fuch as might be expected from 

the focicty to whom it owes its publication; a fociety who, 
ever fince their firft inftitution, have fully juftified the diftinc- 
tions with which they have been honoured by the fovereign. 
The French furgery had long been deprefled and contaminated 
by a humiliating and ridiculous connection with a company of 
Nliterate artifans, which would have difgraced the ages of 
barbarifm, but which neverthelefs remained during that of 
Lewis X1Vth, who, in 1686, had nearly fallen a victim to the 
ignorance which it occafioned. It has however made the moft 
vapid advances under the prefent reign; when the golden age of 
this art, which fubfifted in the days of Pare, and under the pro- 
tetion of Francis I. again returned; in confequence of the 
breach of this abfurd conjunction, and of the regulations by 
which the furgeons of Paris were reinttated in their rights, as 
members of the univerfity; where their admiffion, formerly, had 
been 
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been often attended with difficulties, founded on the canon 
Jaw, in confequence of that abhorrence of blood, which the church 
profefles.—A principle which, in its great wifdom, and through 
a moft immoderate fqueamifhnefs, it extended to this cafe in 
particular ; though it has too often thought proper to depart 
from it in many others. In confequence of thefe new regula- 
tions, which were by no means relifhed by the doétors of the 
faculty, the taking a degree of mafter of arts was made an in- 
difpenfable requifite to an adiniflion to pratife furgery * ; which, 
on this qnpatan, triumphed over graduated and un- graduated 
ignorance, prejudice and felf-intereft, oppofing its progrefs, in 
the perfons of canons, doctors and barbers united; and was 
again ref{tored, from the ftate of a mere manual or operative art, 
to that of a {cientific profeflion : one of whofe principal objects 
is the preveaticn of thofe very operations, to the mechanical 
performance of which it had been pretended, by its graduated 
antagonifts, that it ought to be almoft folely confined. As if 
the phy ficians, who fupported thefe pretenfions, had not work 
cnough upon their hands already, in the large and obfcure de- 
partment of internal diforders: or as if a perfon furnifhed with 
the proper requifites, devoting him/elf to the ftudy of extcrnal 
diforders, converfant in their appearances, and in the effects of 
medicines upon them, was not, from his fituation, the propereft 
judge of every part of the treatment which was requifite for 
their cure! It could never redound to the benefit of the public, 
or the improvement of furgery, to have the theory unnaturally 
feparated from the practice of it; or, in other words, to place 
the exercife of this art in the sands of one man, while the 
theory or rationale was to be fought for in the head of another. 
Of all the focieties formed for the advancement of ufeful 
knowlege, the academy of furgery feems beft to have fulfilled 
the intention for which it was eftablifhed: and this it appears 
to have been enabled to do, both in confequence of the excel- 
lence of its plan, and the fpirit and intelligence of its members. 
The academy may be confidered as a magazine or repofitory of 
chirurgical facts and obfervations, received at different times, 
and from different perfons, members and others, and accompa- 
nied with various reafonings upon them. ‘Thefe are not pub- 
lifhed in the detached and infulated manner, in which they were 
prefented; but preferved, till thofe relating to a particular fub- 
ject are coll ote and methodifed by a fingle academician ; who, 
in a fet memoir on the fubjec to which they relate, adds like- 
wife the refult of his own obfervations and experience ; and efta- 
biifhes, upon the whole, certain ufeful points of doétrine and 


* This part of the r: egulations, we ihculd obferve, was limited to 


the city of Paris. 
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practice. We cannot conceive any method better adapted than 
this to the progrefs of the art: and though in fome cafes it may 
happen, and to a perufer of thefe academical collections it may 
perhaps appear that it has actually happened, that different, 
and even perhaps contradictory dotrincs and praétices have been 
founded and recommended, in the profecution of this plan; this 
cannot, we think, be juftly imputed to the imperfection of the me- 
thod, but to the nature of the fubject, and that immenfe num. 
ber of combinations, which prefent themfelves, even in cafes 
apparently the moft fimple: from whence it arifes that furgery, 
notwithftanding the apparent folidity of fome of its principles, 
and the evident certainty of others, cannot juftly be confidered 
otherwife than as one of the conjectural arts, the fuccefsful ex- 
ercife of which, both with regard to the agenda, and che beft 
manner of executing them, muft greatly depend on a fagacious 
application of the doctrine of probabilities, founded on data, 
furnifhed by a proper evaluation of chirurgical facts or events, 
inveftioated through the various, and, in many caies, intricate 
complication of caufes which produced them. We mean not, 
however, by thefe reflections, to encourage an unreferved pyr- 
shonifm, which would be ridiculous in the prefent improved 
ftate of this ufeful art; but only to infinuate the propriety of a 
decent and mitigated degree of it, fuflicient to aroufe the pro- 
feffors of it from a torpid ftate of acquiefcence in old eftablifhed 
fyftems and modes of practice, the bane of all advancement in 
knowlege; and to ftimulate to frefh inquiries and further im- 
provements. 

We fhall pafs over the hifttory of the academy, properly fo 
called, obferving only that it contains a well-wrote and fpirited 
account of the French furgery, and cf the eftablifhment and 
progre{s of the academy down to the year 17423; which is fol- 
lowed by an account of certain acadcemical difcuffions on the 
feparation of the bones of the pelvis, and a defcription of a new 
tire-téte, by Monf. Baquic, accompanied with a plate. We 
fhall givé the titles of all the memoirs in their order, accompa- 
nied with as fatisfactory an account of the major part of them, as 
our limits will allow; adding occafionally fuch obfervations and 
reficctions as have occurred to us, on an attentive, but too Hafty 
perufal of a work of fuch importance: to which, however, we 
are in a great meafure neceflarily fubjeCted from the nature of 
eur plan. 

Memoir I. On the Treatment of Gun-fhot Wounds. By Monf. de 
la Martiniere, Firft Surgeon to the King, &c. 

The celebrated Thefis of Monf. Bilguer, furgeon general in 
the armics of the king of Pruffia, de membrorum amputatione ra- 
rifime adminirondd, aut quaft aorogandd, feems to have piven 
rife 
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rife to this memoir, or rather perhaps the tranflation of that 
Thefis by Mont. ‘Tiflot, who is charged with having adopted 
and extended the principles of M. Bilguer, with a kind of en- 
thufiafm, not at all adapted to the difcovery of truth; which is 
certainly beft attained by a calm and fober inquiry; without in- 
terefting the paffions in the debate, or throwing out injurious 
imputations of want of feeling, and of cruelty, Jn the practice of 
thole who, it is to be hoped and believed, perform not the me- 
lancholly operation which he condemns, without regret, nor 
without a moral conviction of the neceflity of it, all circum- 
ftances confidered, to the prefervation of life. The reafonings 
of M. de la Martiniere on this occafion are the refult of his own 
very large experience, acquired in feveral campaigns, from the 
war of 1733 to the laft. He begins with the moft fimple cafe, 
in which the limb is fuppofed to be carried off by the cannon- 
ball; and endeavours to fhew, how much more eligible it is, 
by a new, artificial amputation, to procure a fimple, fmooth, 
regular and well-conditioned wound, of the fmalleft extent pof- 
fible in fuch a cafe, than to attempt the cure of a large, irre- 
gular, complicated wound, attended with violent contufion and 
dilaceration of the mufcles, tendons, nerves and blood-veflels, 
and fharp and jagged {plinters of the bones; with a view of at 
Jaft conquering, by means of large and repeated incifions, the 
numerous and horrid train of fymptoms, naturally arifing from 
a wound thus circumftanced. He obferves that the calculations, 
which have been formed on this occafion, with regard to the 
event of different modes cf treatment, are doubly erroneous : 
firit in attributing to the operation the deaths which have beea 
fubfequent to it, and which have been owing to other and ac- 
ceijory caufes ; and next, in omitting to take into the account 
the lives which might have been faved, if the operation had 
been performed. M. dela Martiniere next confiders thofe cafes 
in which the limb is not carried off, but in which the injury 
done to the parts is often fo confiderable, that the prefervation 
of it cannot be attempted, without manifeftly hazarding the life 
of the patient; and thinks that a few fuccefsful inftances of 
lives and limbs thus preterved, after a long courfe of applica- 
tions, attended wiih the greateft dangers and fufferings, by no 
means juflify the general and peremptory doctrine which is at- 
tempted to be eftablifhed upon them. He terminates the me- 
moir, which may be confidered as a defence of the French fur- 
very, again{t the avowed or implied imputations of M. Bilguer’s 
tranflator and commentator, Dr. Tiffot, by fome general and 
judicious obfervations on the fubject of it. 

Without entering deep into this interefting difpute, which can 
on'y be decided by juft inductions, founded on fuch an exten- 
five experience as falls to the lot of very few, we fhall only take 

notice 
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notice of an error in reafoning, which occurs in a note of Mr, 
Tiflot’s [p. 61. Englith tranflation] to which a paflage in Mr, 
Bilguer’s treatife appears to have given occafion, and to have in- 
duced him to confider the fhacking artificial wound, as Mr. Bil- 
guer affects to call that caufed by amputation, as being /uper- 
added to the original injury, inftead of looking upon it, as in- 
flicted on the patient in exchange, or only fub/lituted for the 
other. Dr. Tiffot hereupon forms a kind of reductio ad abfurdum, 
in defence of his Author’s general doctrine. We omit, for 
want of room, the paflage above referred to, and fhall only give 
that immediately leading to Dr. Tiflot’s note. * It would be 
trifling, fays Mr. Bilguer, to pretend that amputation would 
have faved a great many of thofe who died, had it been per- 
formed properly and in time.’ ‘* Such a pretence, adds Dr. 
Tiffot, would in effect be abfurd: the reafoning would amount 
to this; it is demonftrated that the danger arifing from ampu- 
tation, jozned to that attending wounds of themfelves curable, 
has killed a great many patients; therefore the danger arifing 
from this operation, joined to that attending wounds which have 
proved incurable, would have faved a great many patients: only 
the moft blinded obftinacy could reafon in fuch a manner.’— 
As if the furgeon, in amputating a limb, at the fame time left 
the original, incurable wound behind, and thereby fubjeted the 
patient to ftruggle with all its mortal fymptoms, while he added 
to them, ex abundanti, thofe peculiar and confequent to the ope- 
ration*, ‘This, to fpeak the moft favourably of Dr. Tiflot’s 
reafoning, is undoubtedly not the true point of view, in which 


* By way of illuftration, let us apply Dr. Tiflot’s reafoning to a dif- 
ferent cafe. In a compleat inguinal hernia, attended with ftrangulation, 
and threatning the deftruction of the patient, the furgeon performs the 
operation for the dudonocele, According to Dr. Tiflot’s reafoning, he 
hereby adds, to a diforder which it is apprehended will be, of itfelf, 
fatal, the new danger arifing from a weignty operation, and thereby, it 
the expreffion may be allowed, increafes its fatality: whereas, in fact, 
he removes a probably fatal ftrangulation, and /u//fitutes in its place a 
curable wound : in the fame manner as, in amputation, he removes fhat- 
tered bones, contufed and dilacerated mufcles, abcefles 7x fer7, &c. con- 
taining in them the feeds of death, which have already perhaps begun 
to germinate, and require only time to bring them to maturity ; and 
Jubftitutes in their place a large but fimple wound,—perhaps even not fo 
large as that which he remove:. The para'lel, it may be faid, is not 
exact: the operation for the hernia, and that of amputation, ave not 
equaliy dangerous, Be it fo: we have no occafion to infift on it any 
farther, at prefent, than to fhew that, in both cafes, there is only an ev- 
change of one diforder for another. It depends on experience, as we have 
already faid, to determine whether, in the latter cafe, the exchange 1s 
made for the better, 
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the operation ought to be confidered : efpecially when it has 
been performed at no great diftance of time from the original 
injury ; fome of whofe aggravating confequences may indeed 
fubii{t after the operation, in a patient harrafled and exhautted 
in confequence of too long a delay of it, and thereby render 
this late and Jaft refource of art of no effect: but fuch an event 
cannot juftly furnifh an argument in behalf of M. Bilguer’s in- 
difcriminate prohibition of amputation; which, though pro- 
pofed by him, no doubt, with the beft intentions towards hu- 
manity, ftands greatly in need of the equally well intended, 
and, we think, proper and neceflary correctives and modifica- 
tions applied to it by the author of this memoir. 


II, Mfemcir on certain circumftances attending gun foot wounds. By 
M. le Vacher. 


In a field of battle it is not unufual to find among the dead 
bodies fome which have no external mark of violence. Among 
the wounded likewife fome are found to have fuffered violent 
contufions of the mufcles, and even of the vi/cera, extravafation 
of the fluids, feparation of the perioflewin, and even fractures of 
the bones, without any apparent injury done to the fkin. Thete 
effects have been hitherto attributed to what is called in this 
country, the wind of the cannon ball. M. Bilguer, in the thefis 
of which we have been fpeaking, likewife attributes thefe eftects 
to the violent compreffion and action of the air, which, when 
put in motion by a ball, paffing through it with great velocity, 
he fuppofes capable of producing a more violent contufion than 
the moft folid body. M. Tiflot adopts this folution and endea- 
vours, in fome meafure, to afcertain, by calculations, the guantum 
of this fuppofed a&tion of the air. The ingenious Author of 
this Memoir undertakes to fhew, by reafoning on the known 
laws of the communication of motion, that the air acted upon 
by a cannon ball, is not capable of producing any fuch effects ; 
and from certain facts, well known to occur frequently in en- 
gagements, that it does not produce them. We cannot enter 
into his reafonings on this head. It may be fufficient only to 
obferve that they are founded on this pofition; that a body 
moving ina fluid cannot communicate to the parts of that fluid 
a velocity greater than it’s own. Suppofing then the velocity 
given to the air by a ball to be equal to, or even greater than 
that of the ball, it’s momentum can never be thought great 
enough to produce the effects abovementioned, when it.is con- 
fidered that, under an equal bulk, it contains 1200 times lefs 
matter than the ball. M. le Vacher endeavours to fhew that 
thefe effects are owing to the immediate action of the ball, the 
fupplenefs and extenfibility of the fkin, and the refiftance of the 


bones, That the detegtion of error cannot be a matter of in- 
difference, 
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difference, even in points feemingly of pure fpeculation, appears 
from the practical inferences which he draws on this occafion, 
with regard to injuries thus circumftanced ; as well as in other 
cates, where from confidering the refraction, if it may be fo 
called, of the ball, when it enters the mufcles, confidered as a 
refifting medium, he deduces from thence certain ufeful praética] 
obfervations, with regard to the difcovery and extraction of it, 
but which we cannot particularife. 


III. New obfervations on the retraétion of the mufcles, after the 


amputation of the thigh, and on the means of preventing it. By 
Monf. Louis. 


In two excellent diflertations on Amputation, contained in 
the fecond volume of thcfe Memoirs, the Author had fhewn, 
from anatomical and other confiderations, the caufes from 
whence the protrufion of the bene arifes, which fo often occurs 
after an amputation of the thigh, and renders the cure tedious, 
and fometimes impraClicable, through the greatnefs of the dif- 
charge, and other circumttances, arifing from the increafe of the 
furface of the wound, in confequence of it’s conical figure: not 
to mention the total inability of the limb, in fome cafes, to fup« 
port the weight of the body, or at jJeaft with any tolerable con- 
venience to the paticnt ; who has fometimes been obliged to 
fubmit toa fecond, or even a third amputation of the protruding 
parts, before the wound could be healed, or the ftump rendered 
ufefulto him. He fhewed that this protrufion did not arife from 
the contraction of the fkin, nor could confequently be prevented 
by the double incifion commonly practifed; as had been fup- 
pofed by fome refpectabie Authors ; but that it was principally 
caufed by the retraction of the mufcles, whofe fituation and 
dire€tion, in this member favoured their withdrawing themfelves 
from the bone: the very flender crural mufcle alone adhering 
to itin it’s whole extent, and the two va/fi and triceps by their 
inferior edges only ; while the remaining mufcles, on being cut 
through, recede towards their fuperior infertions. He propofed 
a method of operating, founded on thefe confiderations ; the 
moft eflential and advantageous circumftance attending which, 
confifts in performing the amputation by a double incision of the 
mujcles, Without a previous fection of the fkin alone; which he 
fuppofes to be not only unneceflary, but in this particular mem- 
ber, to be fometimes attended with inconveniences. Heaccord- 
ingly makes the farft incifion from the fkin directly down to the 
bone, anda fecond, through the crural mufcle, and the adhe- 
fions of the va/ffi and triceps to the hinder fpine of the femur, 
confiderably higher up, on the limb; which he is enabled to do 
by an artificial retraction of the other mufcles, in aid of the na- 
tural, effected by means of a flit comprefs. One of the evident 
and indeed vifibie confequences of this manner of operating iss 
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that the bone may be fawed off an inch and a half or two 


inches highér than the firft incifion, and the principal inconve- 


nience formerly attending the cure, thereby removed. 

This method, however, of our Author’s, has found contra- 
dictors: though nothing can bemore apparent, even a prisri, if 
experience did not abundantly confirm it’s utility, than that it 
muft, in moft cafes, abfolutely prevent, and, in all cafes wha:- 
ever, greatly diminifh the protrufion of the bone, and the con/e- 
quent pointednefs of the ftump. TTo one who has read with 
attention the memoirs abovementioned, it muft, we think, appear 
as unncceflary, or rather as abfurd, to endeavour, by any new 
‘arguments, to fhew the utility of this method of operatinz, with 
regard to the object propofed by it, as it would be to undertake 
to prove, in form, that the two additional inches of the thich 
bone, removed along with the amputated limb, can never after- 
wards protrude, or be troublefome upon the patient’s ftutnp. 
Neverthelefs, Monf. Ponteau, a celebrated furgeon at Lyons, 
has, in his Adlanges de Chirurgie, related two cafes of an 
amputation of the thigh, performed in M. Louis’s manner, 
which were both attended with a protrufion of the bone; and 
a third, in which a good ftump was procured, though M. Louis s 
direftions and precautions were totally negleéted. The latter 
fhews, we think, plainly, fome degree of miffeprefentation in 
M. Ponteau’s printed account of the firft of thele cafes, which 
differs from a written account fent him by that gentleman fix 
years before, when the cafe was under his care; as weil asa 
concealment of certain effential circumftances, which, in a creat 
meafure, account for the failure inthe fecond. He likewife fhews 
how it happens that, in certain cafes, there is little or no re- 
traction of the mufcles, nor confequently any danger of a 
pointed ftump ; and he terminates the memoir, by fome new 
obfervations, tending to render the operation, and the treatment 


afterwards, ftill more perfect, 


IV. Remarks onthe treatment of wounds attended with lofs ef fube 
fiance. By Monf, Pibrac, : 


The treatment which it is the principal purport of this Me- 
moir to recommend, and which confifts in dreffing the wound 
feldom, and then only with dry lint, has been long adopted, aid 
is pretiy generally practifed in this country. Ir fimple wound, 
fot attended with contufion, &c. the five intentions of cure, 
infifted upon by fyftematical writers, are all excellently provided 
for by nature, who furnifhes a fit matter far all thefe purpofes, 
called pus, and which the dry dreffing, recommended jn this 
Memotr, is well adapted to abforb, and thereby retain upon the 


part. 
Q4g V. Me 


App. Vol. xxavill. 
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VV. Memzir, in which it is proved that there is no adtual regenerg. 
tion of fiefo, in wounds attended with lofs of fubftance. By Monf. 
Fabre. 

VI. Memsir on the healing of wounds in which there is a lofs of 
fubjiance. By Monf. Louis. 

It has been an opinion very generally received, that, in the 
wouncs treated of in thefe two Memoirs, nature operates a cure 
by the actual reproduction of a flefhy fubftance, in the room of 
that which was deftroyed. Twoopinions have prevailed on this 
fubject, with regard to the manner in which this reproduétion 
is fuppofed to be effected. According tothe firft, a little drop of 
that nutritious juice, by which the daily lofs of the human 
fulids is repaired, arriving at the extremity of a divided veffel, 
fixes itfelf there, hardens, and becomes ficfh. Many fimilar 
drops, following the fame courfe, and fixing in the fame manner, 
form, by juxta-pofition, a flefhy annulus, or ring, to which, by 
the fame procefs, a fecond and third are added, and the veffel 
thereby elongated, in the fame manner (to ufe an illuftration of 
M. Garangeot’s, ridiculed by M. Quefnay, in his treatife on 
fuppuration) that a mafon lengthens the funnel of a chimney, by 
the fucceflive application of one brick to another. According 
to the other opinion, which was adopted by M. Quefnay, in the 
abovementioned treatife, and which he founds on a large col- 
lection of phyficlogical and pathological obfervations, the lofs 
is repaired by a fimple extenfion of the veffels, caufed by the 
vital action of the heart and arteries on their contained fluids, and 
analagous tothat by which the devellopement and confequent 
crowth of the parts is effected in young fubjefts. Our two Aca- 
demicians, who maintain that the Jofs of mufcular flefh is in no 
cafe whatever repaired, endeavour to refute both thefe explica- 
tions. Monf. Louis particularly, joins in the rejection of the 
firft with M. Quefnay, who had obferved that the nutritious 
mclecule, in caufing an elongation of the divided veffels, by 
fixing themfelves at their extremities, would thereby conttitute 
only an unformed mafs or coneretion, inftead of that organifed 
texture, exhibited by the flefhy fubfignce apparent on the furface 
of wounds and ulcezs. We do not however fee the juftice’ of 
this confequence ; as it appears to us that the adventitious parts, 
fuppofing them to arrange themfelves in the manner above de 
fcribed, would form a fubftance whofe ftructure would be vafcu- 
lar and organical, and confequently, in great meafure, refembling 
the part of which it is fuppofed to be a continuation. For other 
reafons they reject M. Quefnay’s folution of this difficulty, and 
both concur in affirming that the healing of wounds is not 
effected cither by a regeneration, or extenfion of the parts ; but 
that nature, in this procefs, follows a courfe directly contrary 
to that imputed to her. ; 
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According to them, whatever is carried off or deftroyed is for 
ever loft, and is never replaced by any new fubftance. During 
the healing of a wound, they own that it’s dimenfions, certainly 
diminifh, and it’s cavity becomes lefs; but they affirm that this 
alteration does not proceed from the growth or acceffion of 4 
fubftance, gradually rifing and filling it up; but from the de- 
preffion or finking of the furrounding parts. To be more par- 
ticular: ‘They maintain that a wound is not healed by a pufhing 
forth of new, or an extenfion of the old parts, both which, they 
think, would rather be obftructions to the cure; but, on the 
contrary, by a coalefcence and agglutination of the neighbour- 
ing mufcles and cellular membrane: that the mova, rubra, viva 
matertes, caro dita of Boerhaave, Aphorifm 158, which appears 
at the bottom of a wound, and by the growth of which he fup- 
pofes the cavity of it is to be filled up, is nothing more than the 
natural and pre-exiftent veflels of the part, tranfiently tumified, 
whofe vegetation would fruftrate the intention of nature, by 
feparating the fides of the wound farther from each other, and 
thereby retard the healing of it, which is folely effected by the 
fubfidence and fucceffive confolidation of the /amina of the cel- 
lular membrane. They affirm, in oppofition to M. Quefnay’s 
doctrine, that there is no real, but only an apparent, elongation 
of the veflels, arifing from the aforefaid fubfidence, in the fame 
manner (to ufe an illuftration of M. Louis) that a coat, which 
at firft would not meet, becomes re/ative'y larger, and it’s edges 
épparently extend, and approach nearer to each other, than before, 
when the wearer has lott flefh, and fhrinks from it. ‘That this 
is a true reprefentation of the cafe, M. Louis thinks himfelf 
qualified to affirm, from an attentive and frequent obfervation of 
the appearances during the healing of wounds, and from the dif- 
fection of the parts after death : where, even in wounds attended 
with lofs of fubftance, and penetrating down to the bone, he has 
always found the cicatrix intimately adhering to the bone, without 
any intervening fubjiance, and become, as it were, a kind of pe- 
rioftewn to it *. 

The 


* Practitioners have obferved, after an exfoliation of a bone, a flefhy 
fubftance rifing from the new and denuded furface of it. ‘ I had once; 
* fays an ingenious practical writer of our own country; in a late publi- 
* cation, [Gooch’s practical treatife on wounds, &c. p. 244.] a very fair 
opportunity of difcovering, without the afliftance of a glaf-, the vibra- 
tions of the new made arterys, upon the appearance of this kind of 
vegetation, coming through {mall holes in the very thin fcales of the 
fkull, as they were cafting off, by that means, ‘This operation of na 
ture is Called the exfoliation of the bone: After that impediment to 
healing is removed, the fiefh, proceeding from the extremities of the 
vefiels belonging to the bone, forms a net work, which, coveri..g the 
* bone, and uniting with the Heth generated by the neighbouring parts; 
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The fuppofed incarnation of a wound, then, is nothing more 
than a fubfidence of the foft parts, effected by the depletion of 
the veflels and membranous cells, attending fuppuration, by 
which they tend on all fides towards the middle of the wound: 
and cicatrifation then begins, when the {kin which follows thofe 
parts, can be no longer extended ; and confiftsin the union and 
fubfequent exficcation of the amine of the tela cellulofay by which: 
an integument is formed, which alone fujplies the place of all 
the parts which have ~been deftroyed. Without adopting 
the opinion of the two Academicians that this is a// that’ 
pafles in the healing of wounds, we think: it a very juftifiable 
conclufion, from their excellent obfervations and reafonings on: 
this curious fubject, that if either or both the two caufes before 
afligned do in fome degree operate in: this cafe, their effets are’ 
probably very confined ; and that nature, which has endowed 
the polype and the earth-worm with the faculty of wholly re- 
generating their loft parts, either by devellopement or accretion, 
has, doubtle(fs for the wifeft reafons, granted it to man; and the 
more finifsed animals,: in a very limited degree. | 


“ fupplies the lo’s of fubftance.’—But thefe granulations,: according te 
M. Louis’s reafonings,-are only the pre-exiftent vefleis of the part, di- 
lated and become confpicuous, on a removal of the preffure,: and in 
confequence of that fate of inflammation which attends fuppuration ; 
but which muft zgain fink and be contra¢ted to their former dimenfions,- 
before a permanent cicatrix can be obtained. Indeed, thole very veflels, 
and the cellular membrane connecting them,- according to his fyfem, 
conttitute that very cicatrix. 


[Tobe continued'in a fubfequent number} B.-<y. 





CaTaLocue ; or, A brief View of fome other late 
ForEIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Ait. 13. Elémens de ?Hiftcire de France depuis Clovis jufqwa 
Louis XIV. 


The Elements of the Hiftory of France, from Clovis to Lewis: 
the Fifteenth. By Abbe Millot, Preacher in Ordinary to: 
the King. 12mo. 2 Vols, Paris, 1767. 

HIS is one of the beft elementary books of hiftory that has been 

publifhed for fome years palit. ‘The Author appears to be a man 
of tafte, judgment, and a liberal turn of mind. He does not perplex 
his readers with a multiplicity of obje&s, nor pafs ffightly over’ matters 
that are worthy of attention.. Whatever concerns manners, the national 
fpirit, the conftitation of the flate; in a word, whatever leads to the 
knowlege of men, is what he has principally ia view. His ftyle is neat 
and perfpicueus, his method clear and dillin@, and his narration fhort,’ 
rapid, and animated. The conneétion’of effects with their eaufes ts 

Clearly fhewnj and the atiention of the youny reader is directed, sy 
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matural and eafy manner, to points of the greatelt importance, viz. the 


Gnteretts and duties of men and citizens, 

Our Readers will be highly pleafed with the manner in which the 
Roman catholic divines themfelves now {peak concerning the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. * C’ctcit:/ans doute; fays our Author, un grand 
bien que devetablir Puniformite de culte et de croyance. Mais ¢ctoit un 

aa mal, et pour le roi, et pour la religion mime, qued allumer la haine’ 
dune infinit: de-Fran:ois, devenus ds lors les plus implacables enxemis de¢ 


la patrie et de LE glife. Plufieurs, par e/prit de zele, ont admire cette de- 
amarche de Louis XTV. La politique humaine, en balancant le pour et le 


contre, préfere la conduite de Henri IV. I] eft impojible d?ailleurs de’ 
concilier avec les maximes evangeliques, bien diff rentes de celles du minifire’ 
Louvais, des cruautés qui révoltent au lieu dé convertire 


Art. 14. Hiftoire de? Academie, ee, RR, 


The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres at Berlin, for the year 1764. 4to. Berlin, printed 
for Haude and Spener, 1766. 


We have time only at prefent to announce the tile of this articles 
but fhall take an early opportunity of giving a particular account of its 
contents. B.: 

Art. 15. Oeuvres de feu P. Andre, Se, wy 
The Works of the late P. André, Royal Profeffor of Mathe- 
matics, &c. s2m0. 4 Vols. Paris. 

A great variety of fubjects are treated of in this collection, but there 
is little to be met with in it, that can be ftyled very new, R. 


Art. 16. Tableau Hiftorique des Gens de Lettres, &c. 


A chronological and critical Abridgment of the Hiftory of- 
~ French Literature, confidered in its various Revolutions, trom 
its Origin to the 18th Century. By M. L’Abbé de L 

1zmo. 2 Vols. Paris, 1767. 

Thofe who are defirous of having a general view of the hiftory of 
French literature will be pleafed with this work, and with to fee 
it continued. The two volumes now before us reach only to the 
end of the fixth century, They are written in a plain and eafy 
ftyle ; and the Author fhews himfelf poffeffed of found judgment, good 
tafte, and a very confiderable fhare of learning. He feems principally 
to have had in view the initruétion of young readers, for whom his work 
is well-calculated ; it will fave them the trouble of turning over many’ 
dull and voluminous compilations, upon the fame fubject. RR. 


Art. 17. Hifloire general, critique et philologique dela Mufique. 


A seid, critical, and philological Hiftory of Mufic, by M. 
de Blainville. 4to. Paris, 1767. ‘ 


The Author of this learned and interefting work traces the hiftory 
of mufic, th ough the feveral fteps of its progrefs, from the earlieft to 
the prefent times ; examines the principles, and points out the rules of 
harmony. Thofe who are judges of mufic, will receive both entertain- 
mént and inftruction from his performance ; befides great know'edge of 


his fubj. &, he has the ta'ent of writing with perfpicuity and precifion. JR, 
Qq 3 Art. 18. 
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baa Art. 18. Didtionnaire Anti-pbilofophique. 
An Anti-philofophical Dictionary, &c. 8vo. Avignon, 1767, 


Dictionary-wiiting was never fo fafhionable as at prefent; we have 
not only dictionaries of every language, but of every art, and every 
{cience ; indeed, were it not for this {pecies of literary compofition, or 
rather manufacture, and for commentaries upon the Bible, and general 
hiftories of all nations, there would be a downright famine in the ree 

ublic of letters. 

The di&ionary now before us is intended as acommentary upon, and 
antidote againft, Voltaire’s Ph:lofophical Di€tionary, and other works 
which have lately appeared againft Chrillianity. It contains a fhort 
view of the evidence: of our religion, and an anfwer to the objections 
of its adverfaries, together with an account of the principal authors wha 
have attacked it, and an apology for thofe who have appeared in its 
defence. 

The Author’s intentions are certainly laudable, but his zeal is often 
without knowledge or difcretion. A narrow and illiberal fpirit, a fpirit 
of bigotry and periecution, appears in many parts of his work, which, 
notwithftanding all its blemifhes, however, has no inconfiderable fhare 
of merit: it contains many articles that are ufeful, initruétive and en- 
Mgt taining, | 

In regard to Voltaire, we could wifh to fee, what we hove litile 
hopes of feeing, an anfwer to what he has written againtt Chreftianity, 
by a perfon of an enlarged and liberal turn cf mind; mafter of his fub- 
jot and of his temper; a bigot to no party, to no religious eltavlifh- 
ment whatever; one who thi.ks and writes freely ; one who can enter- 
tain as well as inftruct his readers, and enliven his fubject, on proper 
occafions, with ftrokes of decent humour and pleafantry, Mere reafon- 
mg and 2rgument will do little with the bulk of readers in oppofition ta. 
Voltaire ; for one that can reafon, or that is plealed with reafoning, 
there are a hundred who love to !augh, and to be amufed, R. 


Art. 19. Grammaire Generale, ou Expofition Raifonnie des Elemens 
néceffaires du Langage, pour fervir de Fondement a Etude de 
toutes les Langues. 


A General Grammar, &c. by M. Beauzee, Grammatical Pro- 
feflor in the Royal Military School, &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Paris, 1767. 

Tn order to facilitate the Rudy of particular languages, the Author of 
this work endeavours to trace the principles of language in general, 
With this view, he has confulted, he tells us, grammars of ail kinds, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Latin, Icalian, Spanith, German, Englifh, Chi- 
nefe, &c. The principles of language, be fays, ought to he treated 
like the principies of geomet:y. Accordingly he attempts to fimplify 
and reduce them. to the fmalleft poflivnle number, and t» point outa 
fhort, uniform, and eafy method of teaching all languages whatever. 

Though his work fails far fhort of what is promifed in the title, 
yet tho'e who apply to the ftudy of languages, efpecially to that 
of the French, will find their account in perufing it. There is a great 
deal of parade and oftenration, indeed, in the Author’s manner; many 
of his definitions are extremely obfcure; and he enters too frequently 
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into minute difcuffions of controverfial points of very litt'e import. 
ance; but notwithitandiug all this, he makes many ufefal and judicious * 
obfervations, and appears to have ftudied his fubjeét with care and at- 
tention. R. 
Art. 20. Hiiffoire de Louis de Bourbon, fecond du Nom, &c. 
The Hiftory of Lewis of Bourbon, the fecond of the Name, 

Prince of Conde, firft Prince of the blood, &c. By M. De- 
formeaux. 12mo. Vols. 3 and 4. Paris, 1768. 

‘In the Appendix to the 35th volume of our Review, we gave 
an account of the former part of this entertaining work; which is 
concluded in the volumes now before us.—The work has very confider- . 
able merit; the Author, indeed, is partial to his hero, but, notwith- 
ftanding this, he is an agreeable and judicious hiilorian. R3 , 


Art. 21. Hiffoire du Bas-Empire, par M. Le Beau, &c. 


The Hiftory of the Lower Empire by M. Le Beau, Profeffor of 
Eloquence in the College Royal, Secretary to-the Academy of 
Inicriptions and Belles-Lettres, &c. Vol. 11 and 12. 12mo. 
Paris, 1768.” | 
Thefe volumes contain the hiftory of the Lower Empire, from the year 

554 to the year 648; they are written in the fame agreeable and ele- 

gant manner as the preceding volumes, and do honour to the abilities 

of the Author, Rée 

Art. 22. Le Diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers. Par M. St. 

Hiacinthe. 8vo. 1768. 

A, poor dinner truly! nothing but a little foup meagre for infidels, 
‘cooked (as it is faid) by M, Voltaire. R. 
Art. 23. Didicnnaire d.s Portraits hiftoriques, Anecdotes, et Traits 

remarquables des Hommes illuftres. 

A DiGionary of hiftorical Portraits, Anecdotes, &c. of illuf- 

trious Men. .12me. 3 Vols. Paris, 1768. 

Though this di¢tionary does not convey fo much inftruftion as many 
other biographical di€tionaries, yet it is a very entertaiaing work, It 
— fight, elegant fketches of the characters of many illuftrious 
perfons, and fhews a very confiderable degree of tafte, candour and 
judgment in the Compiler.—Onz /¢ plait, fays Montagne, @ guetter les - 

rands hommes aux petites chofes; now this work is replete with petites 
chofes, which, at the fame time that they amufe the reader, are fine open- 


ings to a charaéter, and often throw more light upon it, than the mot 
fplendid aétions that are recorded in hiftory. » = 


Art. 24. B. §. Albini Academicarum Annotationum, liber ofavus. 
De Tabulis Scriptifque fuis Opportunitate Epiftole nupere@ Petri 
Camper, Viri clariffimi. Leide, &c. 4to. 1768. 

The Eighth Book of Albinus’s Academical Annotations, cor- 
cerning his Plates and Writings, and occafioned by the Let- 
ters of Peter Camper, &c. 

Camper, a fcholar of Albinus, publithed the firft book of his Anato- 
Q4q 4 mico- 
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mico- Pathological Demonftrations, in the year 17603 in which he critie 
ciled the Piates of Albinus. : 
It is impoffible to give our Readers any abftract of this controverfy, 
We fhall only obferve, that Albinus defends himfelf with {pirit, acute. 
nefs, and dignity; and that thofe who wilh to know the particulars of 
this altercation, muit confyle the book itielf; 68 pages of which, are 
tiken up with the above fubjeét ; and the remaining 20 pages, include 
fome further oblervations relative to the plates of .Albinus, and fome 
criticiims concerning Ravius’s method of cutting for thafione. 


Art. 25. L? Origine des Dieux du Paganifme, et le Sens des Fables 
diccuvert par une Explication fuivze des Poifies d Hefiode. 
The Origin of the Gods of Paganifm, &c. By M. Bergier, 
Principal of the College of Befangon, &c. i12mo. 2.Vols 
Paris, 1763. 
‘Che Author of this work adopts a different mythological fyftem from 


that which is generally followed, and he fupports it. very plaufibly, He. 


rejects the hiflorical fenfe of fables, and is of opinion that, the ignorance 
of uatural caufes, the belief of a fupesior powey acting in the univerfe, 
and of geniufes or intelligences diffuled, and prefiding, over the feveral 
paits of 1!, are the o.iginal fources of tables and idolatry. This fyitem 
1s not new, and whether it is founded on truth or not, is not 


very eafy nor very important to determine. M, Bergier fhews great 


Jcarning in fupporting this opinion ; and though many of his readers 
will probably think that fome of his arguments are more ingenious than 


folid, y<t ail muft a'Jow that he-has thrown. confiderable.light upon his. . 


fubject, and explained feveral. things which other mythological writers 


have left in great obicurity. R 
e 


Art. 26. Hiftoire de POrdre du §. Efprit. 


The. Hiftory of the Order of the Holy Ghoft, By M. de-St, 
Foix*., Vol.I. samo, Paris, 1767. 


Befides.many curious remarks upon the different orders of knighthood: - 


in France, this. work abounds with anecdotes, and entertaining ftories, 
told in an agreeable and {prightly manner, : 


* Author of ‘the Hiftorical Effays on Paris: fee Review, Vol. 37th, 
P ge. Ic 4. ” 
Art. 27, Hifloire Abrigte des Empereurs, Romains et Grees, des Ime 


peratries, des Cefars, des Tyrans, et des Perfonnes des Familles 


Jimperiales, peur lefquelles on,a frappe des Medailles, depuis 
Pompte jufque a la Prife,de Conflantinople, Se. 

A Short Hiftory of the Greek and Roman Emperors, &c. for 
whom: Medals have been ftruck, from Pompey to the taking: 
of. Conftantinople, &c. By M. Beauvais, of the Academy 
of Cortona. 12m0. 3 Vols. Paris, 1767. 


This work is principally defigned for thofe who make -colleétions of* 


medals ; and fuch, perfons will figd their account in perufing it, efpe- 
cially that part of it, which fhews how to difinguith antiques trom couns 


te: feiss. 
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To the REMARKABLE PAssaceEs in this. 
VOLUME. 


N. B. To find.any particular Book, or Pamphlet, ./ee- the: 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


o"* A. > 
Cips, experiments on, 22, 24. 

A Actine, profeflion of, its 
encomium, 288. 

Acts; ch. xxvisnew verfion of, 219. 

AGRICULTURE, encouragement of 
recommended to Lord Clive, 66, 
Obfervations on this fubject, 233, 
256; 276. 

Air, cool, benefit of freely: admit- 
ting, in the fmall-pox, 433, 443. 

Atpwinc ie. See Hawels, 

AMABELLA, poem of, 237. Her 
affeting ftory, 1b. 

America, by what means did-the 
animals travel thither, from 
Noah’s ark ? 540.7 


AwputTation of limbs, curious: 


obfervations On, 592. 
Axprews, Dr. his {peech in the 
Irith par!, in def of the peace, 85. 
Ancurtism, See BayrForp, fee 
Tomson, fee CLEGHORN. 
ArcuiTecture™ of the palaces of 
our nobility, general remarks 
on, 226. 


Ascuam, Roger, his merit: as an: 


author, 147. 
AsTRINGENTS, experimenton, 21. 
ASTRONOMICAL Inilruments, me- 
thod of forming aud graduating, 
260. 
RB. 
Bi ker, Dr, hrs controverfy re- 
) lating tothe Devonhhire colic, 
17. ‘Lothe fmall-pox, 153. 
Bayrorp, Mr. his account of two 
aneuriims in the aorta, 4.32. 
Becker, Tho. archb. of Cant. his 
charaéter,; 50. 
Binze, in Weith, hiftoricataccount 
of the feveral editions, 326. 


Bircuer,Moanf. difpute relating to 


his celebrated thes de membro- 
rum emputatione; &F¢, 589. 


Birt of Ricurs confirmed by 
Henry Il. 4g. 

Bitrers, experiments on, 21. 
BLaKkENneEY, the foldier; his févere’ 
treatment by his officers, 325. 
BLENHEIM-HOUSE Critically de- 

fcribed, 223. 

Bristers, their ufés and opera- 
tion, 25. Obf. on the applica-. 
tion of them ina particular cafe, 
430—437. 

Biozmart, his famous print of? 
the refurrection of Lazarus criti+ 
cifed, 169. 

Bristot, E, of, his letters to Ch. 
J. on the duplicity of his conda& 
with regard to the Spanifh prin- 
cefs, 398. 

BrockLessy, Dr, his relation of 
the cafe of a lady, labouring un- 
der a diabetes, attended with 
particular circumftances, 441. 

Browne, Ifaac Hawkins, extra&’ 
from his poem on the immorta- 
lity of the foul, 259. His verfes, 
on his own birth-day, 361. On 
a fit of the gout, 362, 

BrownLow, Mr. his’ animated 
fpeech in the Irifh par}. againift 
addreffing the king, 82. 

Brute animals, their exiftence in‘ 
a future ftate, maintained, 129, 

Bucxuorst, Lord, his bruifing ta- 
lents decribed, 150. 

Burcuers defcribed with their 
marrow-bones and cleaveis, 14.2. 


el 

ALEDONIANS, their origin in- 

veftigated, 306. 
Cauistus, his unhappy ftory, 347 
CamMILLa, her finecharacter, from ’ 

Montefquieu, 240. 
CaRD-PLAYING, a refiner of the 
manners of mankind, 29. lll* 
con- 
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confequences Of, 31. Warm in- 
veétive apainft, 32. 

Catarepsy, forms of medicines 
for the cure of, 356. 

Caruoutcs, Roman, apology for, 
264—refuted, 265. Their com- 
plaints of hardfhips under the 
Brit. gov. unreafonable, 271. 

CaTT es, an extraordinary diforder 
a in France, 583; cure of, 
ib. . 

Cuarces I. letter to, from Winde- 
bank, 392. Inftance of his early 

taking the liberty to difpenfe 
with the laws of the land, 393. 
_Of his rapacity, 394. Letters to, 
from the E. of Briftol, 398. Se- 
cret articles in his negociations 
‘with Spain, 39%. 

Curis, certainty of there having 
been fuch a perfon proved, 211. 

Crristianity, Eulogiam on, 

2g. In what manner it ought 
‘to be defended againft infidel 
writers, 598. 

Crurcu-autTnority difcuffed, 
206. 

CuyLeE, inquiry intgthe nat of, 27. 
Cicero, his treatife of confolation 
fuppofed to be fpurious, 427. 
CicuTa, account of its fuccefs in 
Ireland, 440. Obf. on the ufe 

of, by Dr. Fothergill, 447. 

Cratron, Mad. de, her difpute 
with the church, 288. 

CrareE, Lord, his ficcefs in til- 
lage, from the ufe of oxen in 
preference to horfes, 278. 

Crecuorn, Dr. his account of a 
feather fwallowed by a young 
‘Jady, 432. Of a particular aneu- 
rifm, 436. 

Curve, Lord, exhorted to counte- 
nance the interefts of agricult. 66 

Couns, importance of the ftudy of, 
in hiftory, 57. Account of the 
_ Roman, Sax. and Eng. Coins, 55. 

Corn, bounty on, for exportation, 
_obje&. to, 75. Defended, 77. 

Cranes, fhocking accidents owing 
to the imperfection of thofe ma- 
chines, 34. Improvem. in, 35. 

Croprixe of land, remarks on, 


233) 276, 


Cyber, of Devonhhire, the caufe 
of the colic peculiar to that coun. 


ty, 17. . 


|B pies in the parliament of 
Ireland, 1, 81. 


DeBatinc, in parliament, liberty 
of, the bafis of national lib, 93. 

De.uce, Mofaic, not univerfal, 
535- New Theory of, 536, 

— in painting, &c. rules of, 
163. 

Devonsuire colic, account of, 
17, 20. 

Dewitz, Baron, improvesthe trade 
and manufaé@, of his own coun- 
try, from what he had obferved 

in England, 489. 

DiapuracM, Lieuteaud’s obfer- 
vations on, 545. 

Dickson, Dr. his letter on a par- 
ticular ufe of blifters, 436, Of 
the bite of a mad dog, 445. _ 

Dosson, Dr, his experiments on 
opium, &c. 23. 

Dropsy, feveral cafes of, and treat- 
ment by Dr. De Haen, 544. 
Drypen, charged with a grofs 
miftake in his tranflation of Vir- 

gil, 423. Defended, ib, 

Durer, Albert, the celebrated 
painter, his character, 165. 


Ast-Inpta, reafons for an 
open trade to, 50%. 
ELECTRICITY, its effects com- 
pared with thofe of thunder, 576. 
ELIzaABETH, 
for the reformation queitioned 
and defended, 269, 
Euse, Mr. cafes of tumors, related 
by him, 438. 
EmpuysemMa. See HuxuamM, fee 
RussEL. 


EncyCLoPeDIE, reafon why the. 


Jefuits are enemies to that work, 
553- - 

EsTABLISHMENTS, religious, th if 
effecis inveftigated, 107. 

Eunucn, account of the marriage 
of one, 63, 

EXCLAMATIONS, prophane, in 
writing and converfation, cen- 
fured, 249. Fabpt, 


Q. reality of her zeal _ 
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IN DE X. 


F, 
Asie, Makarony one, 247. 
Fasre, M. hy argumenis to 
prove the non¥@generation of 
flefh, in. wounds attended with 
the lofs of fubftance, 594. 

FaTness, preternatural, cafe relat- 
ed by Dr. Wade, 434. 

FEATHER, account of one, fwal- 
lowed by a lady, and extracted, 
432. 

Fees, of office, an enormous griev- 
ance, 394 

Ferney, the feat of M. Voltaire, 

. celebrated, 138. Elegant com- 
pliment to, 141. 

Fevers, diitinétions of, indications 
of cure, remedies, &c. 298. Ge- 
neral account of fevers, 356, By 
what means to be fupprefied, 496. 
Intermittents, method of treat- 
ing, 541. Acute, 549. 

Fitcas, Irith bards, ace. of, 476, 

Finiusa, the Scythian monarch, 
account of, 478. Seminaries of 

learning, founded by him in Shi- 
nar, 479. 

Firz-Gisson, Mr. his fpeeches 
in the [rifh Parl. 6, 15. 

Fioop, Mr. his fpirited fpeeches 
in the Irifh parliament, 12, 88. 
FoTHERGILL, Dr. J. his medicine 
for the chin-cough, 444. His 
obf. on the ufe of the cicuta, 447. 

FoTHERGILL, Dr. A. two cafes of 
incuntinency of urine, related by 
him, 437. 

FreEpdM, national, rarely under- 
ftood, 38. 

Frencu, Mr. his ingenious alle- 

-gory of the family of the Jobbs, 
z. His account of the revenue 
of Ireland, 3, 5,—his fpeech on 
the military eftablifhment, 8. 

G. 
Artt, Dr, account of his fuc- 
cefs in the practice of inocu- 
lation for the fmall-pox, in 
France, and the oppofition he 
met with there, 306. 

Gore, Mr. his fpeech in the Irifh 

parl. on the non-refidence of the 


clergy, 92. 


Gots, their garly connexions 
with the Greeks, 341. 

Gout, theory of the matter of 
which this difeafe is formed, ib, 
Of relief in the fits of, by opiates, 
371. 

Grasow, Mad. de, fome account 
of that accomplifhed lady, 484, 

GREECE, encomium on the writers 


of that country, 234. Language. 


of, how to attain with eafe, ib. 
Greek language, rife and progrefs 
- of the alphabet of, 236. 

Greeks, their early connexions 
with the Goths, 341. 

Grotius, epitaph intended for 
him, 483. 

Guettarp, M. his account of 
foflils found in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, 584. , 

Gustrow, inhabitants of, good 
hufbandmen, 484. 


: 
Air, aflociation in New-Eng- 
land againft wearing long 
hair, 187. 

Hatter, Baron, his experiments 
on the evaporation of falt water, 
58t. 

HamBuro, excellent method of 


giving the alarm there, in cafe 


of fires, 482. Other particulars 
of that city, ib. 

Hamet, M. du, his botanical and 
meterological obfervations, 58 3. 

Harwarp, Mr. his humorous 
fpeech in the Irifh parl. 87. 

Haweis, pamphlets relating to 
the controverfy with him, con- 
cerning the living of Aldwincle, 
63. 

Hay, Mr. his acccunt of an extra- 
uterine foetus, 445. 


Hayes, Mr. his account of a dif - 


eafed eye, 436. 


Hewry IL. his wife and fpirited . 


adminiftration, 41—feq. Super- 
ftitious turn of the Englifh in his 
reign, 43. 

Henry, Mr, his fpeech in the Irith 
parl. on the non-refidence of th 
clergy, 89. , 

Heropotus, 


- _—.- 
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Elcrovorus,. curious obf. on-his. 


hiftory, 525. 

Hewson ,,Mr. his medical experi- 
ments, 445. 
ISTORY,-ancient, in reality, very 
modern, 524. Uncertainty of, 


ib. Thatof the Roman empire’ 


moft worthy of our attention,527. 


OF the ftyle and manner of write: 


ing hillory, 530 
£i6c art u, the celebrated painter, 


chara¢ter of his works, 167. His> 


Rake’s Progrefs delineated. and 
_criticifed, 170., 

OLKAM-HOUSE praifed, 224, 

Huzerrt de St. Clare, his gener- 
Ous affection to his prince, 42. 

Huck, Dr. his.account of the ef.- 
feéts of cold air in the {mail pox, 
443. Of the effets. of opium 
and mufk, in a:‘lock’d.jaw, &c. 
444- i 

Human fpecies, ftrange book re- 
lating to the formation of, 494. 

HuspanbDey, encomium on, 405: 

Hexsam, Dr. his account of em- 
phyfematous {wellings, 432. 

Hype, Dr. account of his waitings, 
470. 

Hypravtic machinés, new im- 
provements in, 36. 

Hy prostatic machines, im- 
provements of, ib. 


ANSENISTS, attacked by M: 
~D’Alembert, 553. 
j¥aLousy, poetically defcribed, 


407. 


Jexnines, Soame, fpecimen of his: 


_tranflation of Browne's poem on 
the immortality of the foul, 360. 
Original remarks on his thoughts 
on the high prices of provifions, 
2556 


Jesuits, fraudulent fpirit of, 552. 


Caufe of their enmity to the En- 
cyclopedia, 553 
Tisac pafiion, treatment of, 543. 
Incrosure of open fields, objec- 
tions to, 73. 
InpiaNs, originality of their reli- 
jon and: policy. aflerted, 520. 
‘Their philofophers not indebaed 


D-E &. 


to the Egyptians for any of theig 
doctrines, 521, 

INFANTS, proper method-of wean- 
ing them, 95, Of bringing 
them up by hand, 97. 

IncineeRs, Britith, difcourage- 

. ments incidental to, 331, 

InocuLaTion, for the {mall-pox, 
opinions of feveral-phyficians re- 
lating to, 152. Manner of per- 
forming in the Eaft-Indies, 154. 
Dr. Gatti’s obf, on, 366. Ie 
“Watfon’s experiments on, 384, 
Advantages of eafly inoculation, 
443. Farther advice-on that 
head, 496. 


Jos, the African, his remark on’ 


the fuppofed colour of Adam, 
I. 

wh an odious monofyllable, 1. 
Allegorical account of, 2. ) 

Joun, St. Chapt. i. new verfion of, 
219. 

tiacaaeis military eftablifhment 
there, very burthenfome to the 
nation, 603. Reatons againit an 
augmentation of, 1b. 

Iriss, originally of Caledonian de- 
fcent, 308. 


Iraxy, people of, vindicated, in’ 


regard to alledged affaflinations, 
451. Not given to riots,, 452. 
Very irrafcible, 453. Cicifbeifm 
there not criminal, 455. 


-Eviy, Dr. his account of an 
extra-uterine foetus, 433. 
Kennicotr, Dr, his new inter- 
pretation of the flaughter of the 
men of Beth-Shemeth, 283. 
Knox, Dr. his account of a palfy, 


435s 
7 ) 


| Apies, Jewith, drefs of, de- 

_ {cribed, 295. 

Lancron, Dr. his hypothefis ree 
lating; to inoculation exploded, 
Ie2. 

Lamowaene how beft to be at- 
tained, 533. 


LEAD, noxious impregnation of, | 


in Devonthire cyder, 17. This 
opinion controverted, 18, 20.. 
LEAGUE» 
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Eeacue, the famous one, in 
"France, ftrange temper of the 
~ gimes in which it was formed, 
mii e, Mr. -his.account of a frac- 
tured rib, &c. 432. 
LecTuRESHIPS, curious account 
of the modes of foliciting for 
them, 404. 
Be Hunre; Mr. his fpeech in the 
Jrifh parliament, 9. 
Lewis XIII. his charaftery 568. 
LIBERTY, its nature not generally 
underftood, 38. A noble and 
generous principle, ib. 
Loc-trne, remarks on, 104. 
Louts, M. his obf, relating to the 
' amputation of limbs, 592. On 
the healing of wounds attended 
_ with lofs of fubftance, 594. 
Love, poetically defcribed, 407. 
Rules for preferving, fb. 
Lycas, Dr. his remark on parlia- 
mentary jobbing, 1. Called to 
order, 3. His defence, ib, His 
motion for reducing the pen- 
fions, 10. His fpeech on ad- 
drefling the king, 18. 
Lucinpa, her moving letter to 
Califtus, 351. 
Euptow, Mr. his account of an 
obfiruéted deglutition, 435. 
Lues, preient ftate of, 252. 
M. 
N pane Mrs. poetical 
| compliment to, 410. 
ACHINES, improvements in {e- 
veral kinds of, 34—37. 
Macwesia, characters of, 250. 
Good effects of in fevere vomit- 
ings, 
Ma /Bige B founder of the firft 
' Scythian monarchy, 473. 
Manon, Mr, a parliamentary job- 
' ber, I. 
Makarony fable, 247. 
Manvrune of land, obf. on, 277. 
Martiniere, M. de. his memoir 
on the treatment of gun-fhot 
~ wounds, 588. 
Ma sacuusets, colony of, its 
’ gife and vatt increafe, 185. Bi- 
~ gotry and perfecuting fpirit of 
the frelt {ettiers there, #87~ Pe- 


culiar laws and cuftoms ef, «88. 
Prefent ftate, of trade there, 497. 
Mary, Dr, his narrative ‘of :the 
progrefs of inoculation in Fraace, 
366 Account of a palfy eeca- 
fioned by a fall,.441. Of thead- 
vantages of early inoculation, 443 
May wna, Sir W, his fpeech inthe 
Irifh parl. in def. of the peace, 86. 
MzcKvensera, Strelitz, dutchy 
of, defcribed, 483. . Duke of, his 
rare virtues, 488. Princefs Chrif- 
tina, her amiable charaGer, 489. 
Trade, &c. of that country, by 
what means improved, ib, Re- 
venues of the duke, 490. Man 
ners and cult. of the people, 4091- 
Mack ensure, Schuerin, dome 
account of the court of, 492. 

Menpez, Mr. his poems. colie& 
ed, 71. 

Mes-staH, true doctrine of the 
New leitamentconcerning, 126. 

Meruooists, burlefquers ot the 
{criptures, by theirabiurd hymns, 
&Ce Se 

Mippietox, Conyers, his fyftem 
of the miraculous powers cen- 

fared, 388, 

MipwirFry, fome dire&ions cane 
cerning, 156. 

Minx, of animals, and of women,, 
confidercd as food for infants, gS. 

Monret, M. his memoir on:the 
manner of chryftalizing the fixed, 
alkali of tartar, 584. Remarks 
on, 585. 

Morris, Dr. his account of the 
effects of cattor, and the bark, 
in the hooping-cough, 442. 

Morris, Mr. his fine fituation near 
Chepftow defcribed, 226. 

Munpunovws, the proud traveller, 
defcribed, 176. 

Musk. See Owen, feeHucs. 

N. 
Ecross, queftion relating to 

I their origin, and their co- 
loury 541. 

New-Excianp. See Masgsa- 
CHUSETS. 

New TEsrament, new tranfa- 
tion of, 245. 

; NoLisrt, 






























































the effects of thunder, with thofe 
of eleétricity, 576. Of the means 
of preferving men and buildings 
from, ib. 

‘Norwoop, Mr. his experiment for 
nieafuring the degree of a great 
circle of the earth, 105. 

O. 
Brien, Mr. his fpeech on tne 

! loan-bill, in the Irith parlia- 
ment, 1°. On the non-refidence 
of the clergy, gt. 

Opz, on the defcent of Hygeia to 
the earth, 245. 

Opiates, taken in the gout, dif- 

. cuffed, 372. 

Opium. See Hucx, Ufed in the 
cafe of a bite by a mad dog, 445. 

Ossorne, Sir W. his fpeech in the 
Trifh parl. on the non-refidence 
of the clergy, go. 

Owen, Dr. his accountof the good 
effets of mufk, in a convulfive 
difeafe, 438. 

Oxen, recommended - for the 

' plough, in preference to horfes, 
277. Lord Clare’s fuccefs in the 
ule of, 278. Further recom- 
mended, 484. 


Aintino, the principles of, 
difcuffed, 162. 

Patsy, occafioned by a fall, cafes 
of, 438, 441. 

ParaBLe, of the piece of filver, 
verfified, 4c9. 

PARAPHRENITIS, Cure Of, 356. 

Paris, Abbe, droll account of his 
miracles, 555. 

Patriotism, theory of, 507. Rea- 
lity of, inveftigated, ib. 

Paut, St. his meaning, when 
{peaking of the prince of the power 
of the air, 214. His oration be- 
fore K. Agrippa, new verfio 
of, 219. . 

PeriPpNeu Mony, Cale of, 543. 

Perkins, Mr. his obf. on the be- 
nefit of cool air in the fmall- 
POX, 433. 

Perry, Mr, his debates in the 
frith parl. 1, 11, 81—86. 


IN DE X, 
Nouter, Abbé, his comparifon of 


PERSECUTION, religjous and civil, 
difcuffed, 263. Church of Rome 
attacked and defended on this 
head, ib. feq. 

PeRsFIELD dekeribed, 226, 

PERSPIRATLON, infenfible, ac. 
count of, 363. 

PHILOSOPHERS, natural, humane 
expoftulation with, for their 
cruel treatment of animals, in 
their experiments 58c. 

Pisrac, M. his remarks on the 
treatment of wounds attended by 
the lofs of fubftance, 593. 

Picts, their origin inveftigated, 

07. : 

rn oa San, his hiftory, 561. 
Kills his wife from principles of 
falfe heroifm, 5662. 

PiuTo defcribed in the character 
of an undertaker, 143. 

PLeurisy, Cafe of, and cure, 356, 

nee of Rome, abfurd veneration 
formerly paid to, 46. 

PortLanp, duke of, deprived of 
the foreft of Inglewood, &c. 327. 
Adminiftration feverely cenfured 
on that account, 328 ; and vin- 
dicated, 329. 

Prints, the feveral kinds of, their 
charatteriftics, 165. Remarks 
on thofe of feveral great matters, 
ib.— 173. 

PROLAPSUsS uteri, account of onc, 
attended with peculiar fymp- 
toms, 431. 

Provisions, caufes of the prefent 
dearnefs of, 255. The late riots 
on this account animadverted on, 
280. The pleas of rioters on 
this fubjeé&t not to be regarded, 
281. 

Py ROMETER, new-invent: one, 35. 


Uakers, contraverfy relating 
tO, 151. : 
Queen, of K. Solomon, her drefs 
and ornaments defcribed, 295. 
Quesnay, M. his doGtrine of fup- 

puration, of wounds, contravert- 


ed, 594. 
Racine, 






































INDE &. 


R, 
Acine, Lewis, his eulogium, 
514. Tranflates Milton, 518. 
His death, 519. 
Rare’s Progrefs of Hogarth, deli- 
neated and criticifed, 170. 
Rape, different fpecies of, humor- 
oufly defined, 404. 
RemsBranpt, the painter, charac- 
ter of his works, 166, : 
Ricuarp III. probably mifrepre- 


fented by hiftorians, 115. The 


crimes imputed to him impro- 
bable, ib. 
Ricuxiev, Cardinal, his conduc 
and charatter, 563. 


Riors, on account of the dearnefs — 


of provifions, confidered, 281. 
Roaps, remarks on, 279. 
‘Rostock, in Mecklenburg, fome 

particulars relating to, 483. 
Russet, Dr. his account of hyda- 

tides difcharged with the urine, 

437- Of fome experiments on 

the root of mezereon, 439. Of 

an almoft univerfal emphyfema, 
447+ 

Rutty, Dr. his account of the 
fuccefs of the cicuta in IJreland, 


440. 
S 


Aspatu, Jewifh and Chriftian, 
confidered, 287. 

SacraMENT of the Lord’s fupper, 
miftaken actions of, 290. True 
{criptural idea of, 291. 

SaLT-WATER, experiments on the 
evaporation of, 581. 

Samuet., Ch. vi. ver. 19. new ex- 
planation of, 283. 

Saxons, their coins and weights 
difcuffed, 57, feq. 337. ‘Their 
meafures, 338. 

Scors, the accounts of their Hiber- 
nian defcent fabulous, 303, 
Scurvy, at fea, frefh wort pre- 

fcribed for, 415. 

SHarp, Mr. his account of Italy 
contraverted, 448. 

SitvesterR, Dr. his obf, on the 

“mifchiefs eccafioned by the fud- 
den flopping of falivations, 440. 
SKEPTICISM, 2 rational ong com- 


3 


-* 


mendable, 114. Good effeéts 
of, ib. 

SmMALL-Pox. See Air, 

SmeLFruncus, the fplenetic tra- 
veller, defcribed, 175. 

Societies, medical, firlt rife of,431 

SoLomMon’s Song, rational com- 
ment on, 294. 

Spain, fecret articles in the nego- 
Ciations with, in the reign of 
Ch. I. 496. Duplicity of that 
prince, in regard to the Spanifh 
match, 398. : 

Spence, Mr, his criticifm on Dry 
den criticifed, 423. 

Stace, Parifian, its controverly 
with the church, 288. 

STaTE, means of forming the mo- 
rals of one, 571. 

STRELITZ, towns of, defcribed, 
485. Ducal palace there, its 
grandeur, 487. 

SuBstRIPTIONS, to articles of 
faith, their ill tendency, 114. 

Sup.ey, Lord, his motion in the 
Irifh parliament for addreffing 
the king, 81. 

Suppuies, of public money, for 
the year 1768, remarksoa, 158. 

SurGERY, Royal Academy of, at 
Paris, excellency of its inftitu- 
tion, and utility ofits progrefs, 586 

Sweatine ficknefs, the famous 
one in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, accounz of, 365. 


Symons, Mr. his account of an 


Lernia inteftinalis, 434. 

Symonps, Mr. his account of an 
extraordinary fucceflive growth 
of teeth, 438. 


Arsus, Strabo’s, account of 
that place, 213. 
Taste, with regard to drawing 
and painting, attempt to fix the 
principles of, 16:,. 


' Tests of orthodoxy confider'd,204 


THomson, Mr. his account of 
an aneurifm, 434. 
TuHunpbeR, its effects compared 
with thofe of electricity, 575. 
Tritvace, cbfervations ons 277. 
Titcer, Monf. his expcrimen’s 
on 
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on the extraordinary degrees of 


heat, which men and ahimals ° 


are capable of fupporting, 578. 
“TispaLt Mr. his Eabater ti the 
Lrifh parliament, 5, + : | 
"Tissot, his tranflation of Bilguer’s 

 ‘Thefis contraverted, 68g. 

TRAVELLERS, Various fpecies of, 
174. The edifying traveller de- 
feribed, ib. ‘The fplenetic, 175. 


ib. 
Va M. le, ‘his memoir 
| on certain circumftances at- 
tending gun-fhot wounds, 591. 
VaucHan, Dr. his account of an 
hernia bumoralis, 437. 
‘Venereaciileafe, methodof cure, 
25 te 
Vi ase, notes on fundry pdflages 
in, 417. 
Vo.traire, M. his fine feat, Fer- 
ney, poetically deferibed, 148. 
His genius, &c, celebrated, 139. 
Encamium on his tragedies, ib. 
Expoftulation with him on his 
harfh treatment of Shakefpeare, 
140. His remarks on hiftory, 
523. Requilites in thofe who 
undertake to refute his writings 
againft Chriftianity, 598. 
Vutcan defcribed as a black- 


-* {mith, 143. 


Ape, Dr. his account of a 
preternatural fatnefs, 434. 
Wates, illegality of prefenting to 
livings in that principality per- 
fons who are ignorant of the-lan- 
guage, 67, 
Warseck, Perkin, the true duke 
of York, 124. 


INDE xX, 


The eonimenia 76«The proud, © 


Warwer, Mr. plan of his loffary 
to Shaksfpesre, 354. = 
‘Watson, Dr, on the effe&s of 
magneiia in vomitings, ; 
Wanss, their ficuation hey cire 
cumftances defcribed, 67. Ac. 
count of the editions of the Bible 

in their language, 326, 

Wentwortn, Lord, his letter tg 
Lord Mountnorris, on the enor- 
mous increafe of office-fees, 394, 

Wear, of Smyrna, curious obfere 
vation“on, 586. - | 

Wickes, Mr. deficient in the res 
quifites of an hiftorian, 469. 
Animadverfions on. his condug 
and character as a patriot, so. 

Women, their Jonging, when preg- 
nant, and its fuppofed ill effects, 
exploded, 94. Their mifcars 
riages, means tO prevent. 97. 
Their nurfing their own children 
recommended, ib. 

Wouwnps, attended with lof$ of 
fubftance, treatment of, 593. 
Farther rematks on, 594. 

Wounps, by gun. fhot, manner of 
treating, 588. Solution of fome 
phenomena attending, 591. 


7 Orick, his fentimental tra« 
_ vels, 176. “Adventure with 
the Monk.a. Calais, 1*7—180. 
Account of his fervunt La Fleur, 
181. His benevolence to the 
beggars, 183. His adventure 
with the fille de chambre, 3006 
His converfations with people of. 


— diltinction at Paris, 314. bis 


adventure with the peafant op 
the mountain, 3176 








174, par. 2, 1. 4, dele them. 


ERRATA, in tis VOLUME 33} 


Page 51, par. 3, 1. 8, for zitional, read rational, 
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250, 1. 9, from the bottom, for every perfon who has the leaff, 
read rhofe who have any, 

377, 1.1, of the note, for facred ptofer, read fared profeffur, 

3°0, par. 2 |. 19, for opinions, read pinioms. 

382, I. 13, for date, read dasa, 

412, Art. 47, 1. penult. for delineated, read difplayd, 


494s Art. to, 1.14 from the boom, dele epitiimume 
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